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We are Giving Away The Book 
“IN HIS STEPS” 


By the World Famous Religious Author, Charles M. Sheldon 


This book has caused comment the world over. It compels your enthusiastic at- 
tention from start to finish. A thrilling narrative, with vivid descriptions; it is a true 
portrayal of life. 


FIVE BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


If you’ve read them give them away. You cannot find a more appropriate gift, 
and we are almost giving them away. 


DON’T MISS THIS CLEAN UP SALE 


Every book contains an absorbingly interesting and _ inspiring romance. The 
age are cut in two. Send us $2.00 for the lot and we will include free a copy of "In 
is Steps.” 


The Narrow Gate ............ Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
The Heart of the World ...... Cloth, $1.00 50 cents postpaid 
Born to Serve ............. Cloth, $1.00 Cut to 50c postpaid 
His Brother’s Keeper ....... Cloth, $1.00 Cut to 50c postpaid 


John King’s Question Class ..Cloth, $1.00 Cut to 50c postpaid 


Advance Publishing Company 
702 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Journal of Character Building 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 


For Adult and Young People’s Classes and Christian Endeavor Societies 


lt Grips and Holds! Why? 


The Conquest is an attractive paper. Gripping serials and short stories have a place 
in each issue. 


The Conquest is an up-to-date paper. The articles used are not moss-grown. A 
striking feature of the paper is the illustrated Modern Science page. 


The Conquest is a useful paper in the work of the church. Its “Conquest Bible Class” 
is unsurpassed. Its Christian Endeavor and Prayer Meeting columns are vital and suggestive. 


The Conquest is a newsy paper. Its news is not merely small talk of Sunday-school 
attendance, contests, etc., but real news that builds up and helps. 
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TEREEEREEETEREERTEREEREEEEE Ete F? 


isci The Disciples Publica- 

The Disciples tion Sesiehe is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
P churches of the Disciples 
Society of Thrist seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 


ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
The 


individuals profit by its earnings. 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for: building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Jociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though iw yy by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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Renew Your Own Subscription 6 Months or a Year Without Cost 
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with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The 


Christian Century and we will credit you six months on your own subscription for your kindness in the matter. 


We 


will alsc send you at once a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’’ by E. S. Ames, a book which sells regularly for 75c. 





The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 


GENTLEMEN: 
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I enelose $1.50 for which send THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following 


Sent by 


Street address 





For this co-operation on my part please credit my 
own subscription six (6) months as promised, and send 
a copy of ‘‘The Divinity of Christ’’ by E. S. Ames. 





P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, credit your own sub- 
scription for one full year and send you Dr. Ames’ “The Divinity of Christ” and Dr. Willett’s “The Call of Christ.” 
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Ten Big 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 


schools among Disciples. 


9. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Chicago 


700 E. Fortieth St. 


There is more to them- 
contained in any other series. 


and pupil. 
They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 


Every lesson writer is an expert of interden 
reputation. 
They are a monument to the modern spirit 


several leading denominations have co-operated to 


produce them and are now using them. 


editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 
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at least a third more—than is 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher ! 


They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 


They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 


The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 


ominational 


of unity— 





Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
There are 120 periodicals in this series. 
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A Department of Counsel on 
Sunday School Work 


Conducted by 


R. P. SHEPHERD, Ph. D. 
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‘*‘We are beginning a contest between 
r young men’s and young women’s 
isses. Please give us your best counsel 
to how to make this contest most pro- 
etive of best results.’’—lIllinois. 


Do you really want the best counsel 
those who have had large experience 
th sueh 


The practically 
unanimous  opin- 
ion of those whose 
vision is efficiency 
before bulk is 


contests? 


that contests be- 
tween classes 
within a_ school 
rarely produce 
permanent good, 
that some hurt 1s 
almost sure to be 
done to some 


whom the contest- 


ants thought to 
help, that losers | 

R. P. Shepherd. oan never feel the 
me as before toward winners, that 


there is more danger of damage than of 


wl 


an 


wolesome uplift. 
If you like you may go a step farther | 
d say that schools or churehes fed on 


the artificial heat of periodic contests 
are almost sure to suffer a reaction, to 
feel that the ordinary routine of work 
is dull and lifeless, and that the Lord’s 
work is identified with spurts of effort 
to excel someone else. It simply para- 
lyzes people for a long, strong, steady 
pull for cultural efficiency. 

About a year ago the writer was 
sharply criticised in a local church paper 
for his attitude toward Sunday-school 
contests. Where schools ean be enlisted 
to compete for points of excellence, with 
no stakes up in the way of banquets or 
other prizes, and where the points are 
so fixed as to cover efficient work rather 
than mere numbers and collection, the 
results may be of permanent help to both 
schools. But contests framed up only on 
how many and how much are a perver- 
sion of the whole aim and purpose of the 
Sunday-school enterprise. 

In your particular ease, if you want 
our best counsel, Don’t. 








This is 


one of the 


features your 


school is 


missing 


if it is not subscribing for 


...-l he Conquest.... 


our new paper for Adult and Young Peo- 
ple’s classes, Christian Endeavor societies, etc. 
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The Power of Casual Association 


It is well that we know precisely how Paul came 
to form the acquaintance of Priscilla and Aquilla. 
The record is as specific and definite as we could 
possibly wish. “And because he was of the same 
craft, he abode with them, and they wrought; for 
by their trade they were tent-makers.” They were 
of the same craft. That fact had a determining 
weight with Paul in that situation and became the 
occasion of one of the finest friendships in all the 
early history of the Gospel. Because they were of 
the same craft they became acquainted and found 
lodgings together and talked at the fireside, and 
Priscilla and Aquilla dedicated their home to Chris- 
tian service and Christian hospitality. It gave the 
work a stability it never had had anywhere else. 
Up to this time Paul had been an itinerant mission- 
ary, preaching only a few days or weeks in any 
one place. For the first time in all his career as 
an evangelist he had a home. For the first time in 
any city he settled down to the task of establish- 
ing Christianity upon a sure basis, rented a per- 
manent preaching place, established a place of wor- 
ship separate from the Jewish synagogue, faced the 
fury of the mob but was not driven out of town by 
it, and made Corinth, the wickedesi citv in Greece, 
one of the finest and strongest centers of Christian 
activity. And all this came about in no small meas- 
ure through the fact that Paul worked at the same 
trade with Priscilla and Aquilla. 


* * % 


At the end of eighteen months Paul went to 
Ephesus and Priscilla and her husband went with 
him. He still boarded at their home. They re- 
mained in that city while he journeyed to Jerusalem. 
There they formed the acquaintance of Apollos, the 
eloquent young preacher, and instructed him more 
perfectly in the way of the Lord. Later they went 
to their former home in Rome and Paul’s letter to 
the Romans sends a greeting to them and the 
church in their house. So far as we know, the 
Church of Rome was first established in the home 
of Priscilla and Aquilla, and the Church of Rome 
grew until it became the greatest in the world. That 
great church might trace its lineage back to that 
Christian home where a husband and wife faithfully 
worshiping God opened their doors in a spirit of 
fine hospitality and learned and taught and labored 
as God gave them grace. Afterward they were in 
Ephesus again, still toiling, still strengthening the 
church, still giving their lives in loving, devoted ser- 
vice. All this came about in the beginning, we 
must remember, through the fact that Paul and his 


friends worked at the same trade and discussed 
theology as they drew their needles through the 
heavy goat’s hair cloth in which the nomadic peo- 


ples of the East were wont to make their homes. 


* * * 


Very potent for good or evil are a man’s business 
associates. A man ought to consider a business 
partnership not only on its financial but on its spir- 
itual sides. A Christian man should make his busi- 
ness associations the occasion of spiritual oppor- 
tunities. We do not mean that a Christian ought 
forever to be peddling tracts about the office where 
he works, nor everlastingly preaching to those with 
whom he is in daily association. We do mean that 
a consistent Christian can sometimes do more good 
by his faithful practice and an occasional wise word 
of counsel than very many sermons can produce. 

3ut not only in business life but in club life and 
social life, where men meet other men and women 
meet other women, there is a fine opportunity to 
remember the good that may be done or hindered 
by consistent faithfulness. 

Once in a long time we see a man with a zeal 
that is not according to knowledge, readily ap- 
proaching strangers and asking them if they are 
Christians, warning them to prepare to meet their 
God and making their religion an occasion of dis- 
courtesy. Such people do harm, as we very well 
know. But where one man makes a mistake in this 
way, ten make a mistake the other way. A good 
man has been known to sit in the same office with 
another man for twenty years and never by any 
direct word indicate to him his own interest in the 
supremely important things in life. Can you imag- 
ine Paul and Aquilla working twenty years in the 
same office and never saying anything to each other 
about their religion? Can you imagine Jesus Christ 
working in a carpenter shop with two benches and 
never letting the other carpenter know whether he 
loved God or not? 


* * * 


We ought to make a more constant and more in- 
telligent use of the opportunities for good which 
come to us incidentally in life. The trade union, 
the club, the social gathering are not indeed to be 
turned into revival meetings, but ought to be made 
occasions for the progress of righteousness. A few 
such homes as that of Priscilla and Aquilla, a few 
such associations in business and in social life as 
those of Paul with these two faithful saints would 
marvelously affect the world for good. 
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Fortress Wall of Shanghai. 





A Pagoda at Shanghai. 








The Paris of the East 


Walks About the Interesting City of Shanghai. 


MONG all cities of China, 
Shanghai elements of 
easy superiority. Of course it has 
not the political importance of 

Pekin, nor the manufacturing. prestige of 

Hangkow, nor the historical interest of 

Nanking, nor the picturesque attractive- 

Hongkong or Fuchow. But it is 

the queen city of middle China, the mis- 

the Yanktse-kiang, the commer- 
cial emporium of the far Orient, and the 
gayest ol the centers of the distant East. 

It is not as yet the port that it is des- 
tined for it is twelve miles from 

Wusung at the mouth of the river, and 

the heavier ships have to wait and anchor 


the 


possesses 


ness ol 


tress of 


to be, 


there. There they receive and discharge 
their cargoes and passengers by means 
of tenders that ply between them and 
the Bund. Shanghai is built on sandy 
soil like Chicago, and in the same man- 
ner it must put down its conerete foun- 


dations deep into the earth for the eree- 
tion of its taller modern buildings. Here 
the structure and the 
European residences are rapidly displae- 


western office 


ing the delightful native architecture. 
with its outer galleries, its curving, rich- 
ly tiled roofs, its colored panels, and 
the enameled bricks of temples and 


pagodas. In fact Shanghai is almost 


occidental city. 


an 


THE CORMORANT FISHERS. 


We came down by rail from Soo-chow. 
Just as we were leaving the latter place, 
passing along by one of the branches of 
the great canal, the cormorant 
fishers plying their interesting traffic. 
These workmen are among the curiosities 
of China. Each fisherman to his 
work in a boat on whose sides there perch 
ten or a dozen cormorants. These large 
birds are trained to dive and eateh the 
fish, but are prevented from swallowing 
them by a closely fitting iron ring at the 
base of their long necks. When the bird 
has seized the fish he is recalled by his 


we saw 


goes 





BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


master, who compels him to disgorge his 
prey. Only the smallest of the fish ever 
get past the ring during working hours. 
A fisherman provided with a number of 
these birds can easily make a very profit- 
able business in good fishing weather. 


We reached Shanghai in a _ pouring 
rain, and drove to the hotel through 
streets that were slippery and cleanly 
washed by the downpour. At the Palace 
Hotel we found some of the members of 
our party who had preceded us from 
Nanking. One of the ladies was ill, and 


unable to be about for several days. We 
found the hotel exceedingly comfortable 
and homelike, and most of the points of 
interest, especially in the business sec- 
tion, were within easy walking distance. 


One of our first callers was James 
Ware, the veteran missionary of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 


who a short time after our visit was com- 
pelled to come to America for a serious 
operation, and who retarned home to die 
a little later. It was Saturday afternoon 


and he placed himself at our disposal 
for any service he could render during 
our stay in Shanghai, and outlined a 


rather strenuous program of visitation 
and speaking for the following day. We 
found him a most genial and informing 
companion. His long residence in the 
city had made him familiar with every 
its life. Moreover for many 
vears he had been a responsible official 
of our foreign missionary work, and 
possessed an intimate knowledge of al- 
most every phase of missionary activity 
in China. 


phase of 


AT A CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

On Sunday morning he came for us at 
an early hour and took us over to the 
Christian Institute and Chapel where the 
Sunday-school services were in progress. 
We passed through a number of streets, 
and tarried for a few moments in the 
of a fascinating market, 


midst where 


every sort of commodity was offered for 
sale, while crowds of people gathered 
about the various stalls. When we en- 
tered the Sunday-school the children were 
singing their familiar Chinese hymn, 
which we heard many times on our jour- 
ney through the land; ‘‘Jesu ai o, Wau 
puh tso,’’ ** Jesus loves me, this I know.’’ 
There were many small classes, and the 
interest seemed excellent. Then followed 
the regular morning service. Mr. Ware 
played the organ and led the singing. 
The chapel was comfortably filled with 
men and women. Mr. Ware acted as in- 
terpreter of the address, and followed it 
with an earnest exhortation. The Chapel 
and Institute are admirably located for 
mission work, but the structure is poor 
and needs replacing with a modern equip- 
ment. 

AT THE INSTITUTE. 
That afternoon we visited the 
John’s College of the Episcopal Church. 
This is one of the most important eduea- 
tional institutions in China. Dr. Potts, 
the president, is a man of great influence 
among the Christian leaders of the na- 
tion. The grounds of St. John’s College 
are as beautiful as anything to be found 
in Europe or America. Professor Ely, 
one of the instructors and a_ personal 
friend, showed us about the place. In 
one of the numerous buildings of the in- 
stitution a Sunday-school was just clos- 
ing its exercises, and presently the chil- 
dren came pouring out to seatter in all 
directions. After visiting the museum, 
large College Hall, the women’s school, 
finely equipped and separated by only a 
short distance from the college grounds, 
we came back to the chapel, where an in- 
teresting student service was held. It 
would have been pleasant to remain for a 
much longer time at this important mis- 
sionary institution, whose graduates num- 
ber hundreds in southern and middle 

China, 


INTERNATIONAL 
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On the long drive back to the hotel we 
stopped for a visit of an hour or more at 
Institute, which is a 


the International 

sort of clearing house for religious 
thought and study of many different 
sorts. Dr. Gilbert Reid, the organizing 


spirit of the institution, is a tall, gaunt, 
impressive figrre who reminds you con- 
stantly of Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
was formerly a Baptist missionary, but 
coneeived the idea of founding an insti- 
tution not oniy on interdenominational 
but inter-religious lines, which should 
open its platform freely to representa- 
tives of all the different faiths in the 
hope that this free interehange of views 
might lead to closer sympathies and pre- 
pare the way for mutual understanding 
and co-operation. On this plan Dr. Reid 
has built up an institution which is both 
intellectual and practical. Its students 
are taught *arious forms of higher 
craftsmanship, and in its museum and 
shop rooms are gathered many beautiful 
forms of art work, vases, bronzes, porce- 
lains, silk, cotton and woolen fabries, 
and the numerous tasteful kinds of fur- 
niture for whieh the Chinese workmen 
are famous. All these objects were for 
sale, and one found it diffieult to deny 
himself the privilege of carrying away 
spoil from so attractive a collection. In 
the large auditorium an audience of per- 
haps a hundred people were gathered for 


the Sunday afternoon lecture. The 
speaker of the day was a Hindu from 
Benares, whose English would compare 


favorably with that of the most finished 
British or American speaker. Dr. Reid 
believes that the triumph of Christianity 
is to be brought about by the free ex- 
change of ideas by representatives of 
all faiths, who will thus come to see the 
superiority of that religion whieh is not 
for one people or one age but for every 
century and all mankind. 


A BUSY SUNDAY. 
That busy Sunday eame to its close 
with a sermon at the Union Congrega- 


tional Chureh, a very spacious and com- 
modious structure not far from the 
hotel. The audience was almost entirely 
American and English, so that one might 
have faneied himself back in the home- 
land. The minister cordial in his 
welcome, the congregation was enthu- 
siastie in its participation in the musie 
and the responses, and the atmosphere of 
wholesome Christian interest seemed not 
in the least dampened by the heavy 
weather outside. It was a joy to meet 
these people and to know that in this 
representative city of middle China there 


was 








THE CHRISTIAN 


are several similar congregations of sin- 
eere and aggressive Christian workers, 
the business, military and consular in- 
terpreters of our western life, ¢onfident 
believers all in the new republic of China 
and its Christian future. 


IN SHANGHAI'S FACTORIES. 


One morning Mr. Ware came early to 
the hotel to take us out into the manufac- 
turing section of Shanghai. We had seen 
the bales of cotton piled up on the Bund, 
and knew that a large amount of this 
material came from India. But its 
manufacture on Chinese soil is a recent 
industry, and it is not improbable that 
the future will see a large amount of cot- 
ton harvested in the warmer sections of 
southern China. The enormous demand 
for cotton goods among almost all classes 
except the wealthiest, among whom the 
demand for silks and furs continues, af- 
fords a fine opportunity for the local 
manufacture of cotton cloth. In faet 
China is an undeveloped field for every 


sort of industrial and commercial aec- 
tivity. In spite of the hoary antiquity 
of its civilization, the forms of manu- 
facture and business that one could call 
modern are in their infancy. As yet 
manufactures are few, and most com- 
modities must be shipped in from the 


West or from Japan. In spite of the 
fact that China has the most extensive 
coal deposits in the world its people 
gather leaves and grass to furnish forth 
the seantily fed fires over which their 
food cooked. There are vast iron 
treasures fast locked in the mountains 
of western China, and yet until a very 
recent day old iron in the form of horse 
shoes and other scraps, gathered from 
the streets of London and other European 
cities, furnished the only metal for the 
tools of this vast nation. Now all this 
is rapidly changing, and a good example 
of this transformation is the cotton mill 
through which Mr. Ware took us that 
morning. 


1s 


CHILD LABOR IN CHINA. 


We reached it by a ride of some two 
miles on the electric car. In the office we 
were introduced to one of the managers 
who placed at our disposal a young Chin- 
ese foreman to take us through the works. 
We saw all the steps of cotton manu- 
facture, from the opening of the bales 
of the raw material, through the long 
processes of beating, sorting and winding, 
and then the loom work, where 75,000 
spindles in eharge of 3,000 workers 
vielded the final output of finished, folded 
and stamped cotton goods for the markets 
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of inner China. But the feature of this 
factory work which most concerned us 
was the employment of a large number of 
little children from four to seven years 
of age, whose long hours and heavy 
work showed itself plainly in their meagre 
bodies, only seantily clothed, their anemic 
faces and listless air. The workers here 
receive about eighteen cents a day. There 
is need of better factory laws in the 
new China, and a more wholesome re- 
gard for the lives and welfare of the 
women and children. 


A CHRISTIAN MISSION SCHOOL. 


On the same trip Mr. Ware took us to 
the Yangtsepoo school of the Christian 
Mission, where a group of children pre- 
sided over by Miss Rosa Toukin 
promise of the new day for the youth of 
the land. It these mission schools 
which have so largely set the pace for 
the ambitious people of China, and now 
it has become one of the tasks of the 
government to provide similar instruction 
for the children of the nation. 

An institution to which Mr. Ware in- 
trodueed us was ‘‘The Door of Hope,”’ 
a refuge for girls who have fallen victims 
to the wide-spread traffic in virtue, which 
is one of the curses of the entire Orient. 
We drove out from the hotel to the corner 
of a side street in one of the crowded 
corners of the city, and were admitted 
through a gateway leading into a small 
eourt. The institution is housed in sev- 
eral small adjoining buildings, and when 
we visited there were probably thirty or 
forty girls in the different rooms. These 
girls are secured in various ways from 
the places of evil resort, and are here 
placed under the supervision of Chris- 
tian women. They are taught various 
methods of self help, such as sewing and 
embroidery. The finished materials are 
on sale, and the proceeds go partly to 
support the charity, and partly to pro- 
vide for the future welfare of the girls. 
The ladies of our party were delighted 
with the dainty garments, jackets, caps, 
underelothing, dressed dolls, embroidered 
linens and the like. Not less were they 
impressed by the work going 
forward, and by the interested and mod- 
est behavior of the girls in the Home. 
Mr. Ware told us that he had given a 
great deal of time to this sort of work. 
and the matron at the Home spoke of 
his services to the institution as of the 
highest value. Until the curse of com 
merecialized vice is driven from civilized 
society, such ‘‘ Doors of Hope’ will be 
the bright in an underworld of 
darkness. 
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Leave It With Him 


ES, leave it with him; the lilies 
And they grow; 
They grow in the rain, and they grow 
Yes, they grow; 
grow in the darkness, all hid in 
grow in the sunshine, revealed | 
Still they grow. 


They 
They 


They ask not your planting, they ne« 
As they grow. 

Dropped down in the valley, the field 
There they grow; 

They grow in their beauty, arrayed it 


They grow, clothed in glory, by heaven’s own light— 
Sweetly grow. 








all do, 
From his store; 
in the dew— 
How much more 
the night, 
ww the light 
Ample store. 


d not your care 
You will know, 
, anywhere 





’Neath 
1 pure white; 


You, you know. 


The grasses are clothed 
But you who are loved 
Will he clothe you, and feed you, and give you his care! 
Then leave it with him; he has, everywhere, 

Yes, leave it with him; ’tis more dear to his heart, 

Than the lilies that bloom, or the flowers that start 

the snow. 


Whatever you need, if you ask it in prayer, 
You ean leave it with him, for you are his care, 


and the ravens are fed 


and guarded and led, 


—Author Unknown. 




















HY should a story that holds 
up to scorn almost all that our 
generation covets, the love of 


wealth and power, the luxury 
of palace and park, the motor cars, the 
yachts, and the servants, the unques- 
tioned mght to dictate the policies ot 
parties, of a denomination, of a city, the 
satisfaction of having one’s name upon 
lip as a municipal benefactor, of 
friends who are 


every 
having a select cirele of 
to desires, with sufficient 
power at one’s command to raise a fav- 
orite to affluence or to reduce an enemy 
to poverty—why should such a story as 


as clay one’s 


‘*The Inside of the Cup’’ be read and 
diseussed by tens of thousands with as 
keen a zest as greeted the advent of 


Robert Elsmere? 

The answer is obvious: the story is a 
photograph of the moral conscience of 
our day which will not tolerate, in silence, 
the piracy of the powerful on week days 


and the prayers of the pharisaical on 
Sunday. The story reveals the enormity 
of a professed Christian banding him- 


self with the powers that prey—the Tom 
Beattys of the city—and hoping to make 
restitution for lives destroyed by heaps 
of granite and busts of marble. It 
shows the enormity of choking the life 
out of struggling men and women, the 
Garvins and the Kate Mareys, and pro- 
viding publie parks as a breathing space 
for the city’s poor. It reveals the in- 
iquity of freezing out of the chureh a 
thorough-going Christian like Horace 
Bently and turning him into a beneficent 
recluse, whose spirit through all the long 
years is the spirit of Christ. 
A NEW ERA, 

The book marks the passing of the era 
when fortunes can be unlawfully made, 
and the conscience satisfied by abundant 
to charitable institutions. It 
says that no longer shall a jungle path 
lead from the ehurch door; and that no 
ehureh ean be anything but a triumph of 
architecture, or if not entitled to that dis- 
tinction, nothing but a travesty on the 
spirit of founder, that is indifferent 
to the conditions of Dalton Street; above 
all, that men shall no longer be sacrificed 
on the altars of Mammon. 

What of John Hodder and renun- 
ciation? Was it worth while? Why could 
he not accept the established order, close 
eyes to the hypocrisies that were 
everywhere thrust upon him, thank God 
that they were no worse, content himself 
with the melancholy reflection that St. 
John’s was at least as good as Calvary, 
and determine to make the best of a bad 
bargain? Why not continue in the way 
of the safe and sane, why not grow merry 
over any departures from the well beaten 
path and so confirm his reputation for 
orthodoxy, and proclaim that this was 
the possible of all worlds? Then 
would he have been the logical successor 
of Reverend Giles Wairdlaw of Trinity, 
with double the salary and a pension for 
life, when his active ministry ended. 
Had he been a contributor to the press 
he might have cultivated the art of self- 
repression and of expressing pious inan- 
for honest convictions; he might 
even have lamented the desperate times 
on which we had fallen because of some 
who ‘‘had erept in unawares,’’ and made 
his head a fountain of tears. 

But he did none of these 


bequests 


its 


his 


his 


best 


ities 


things be- 


In Praise of John Hodder 


Not Forgetting That He Exists in Real Life As Well As in a Popular Book. 


BY ELLIS B. BARNES. 


cause he was not a hypocrite, because he 
had not studied the art of waiting to see 
how the cat would jump before express- 
ing himself on a controverted subject. 
He did not study and tides so 
that he might gain everything that ortho- 
dox or heterodox, liberal or conservative 
had to give. John Hodder always played 
the man. He spoke according to the 
light that was in him. He counted the 
cost, and was willing to suffer perseeu- 
tion. It never oecurred to him that he 
ought to hide his light under a bushel, 
or hold his conviction in abeyance until 
the clouds rolled by. 


winds 


HODDER’S ‘‘FAULTS.’” 


This article does not concern itself 
with Hodder’s theology. When he dis- 
turbed the grasping schemes of his rich 
members he was a heretic; if he had not 
been a disturber of these he might have 
been a Mohammedan, for all they eared. 
To them his beliefs were inconsequential 
compared with his conduct. 

John Hodder had two grave 
the eyes of Eldon Parr 


faults in 
and men of his 


kind. He would not consent to be blind 
and dumb. He determined to see and to 
speak. St. John’s wanted a man of 


marble mind; they developed one with a 
mind keyed to a sensitiveness that was 
acute. The vestry would have made him 
a machine, but the humanity within him 


was too strong for that. He asserted 
with trumpet voice what had been re- 


vealed to him by the still small voice. 
He discovered what many men have dis- 
covered at different times, that there are 
conditions in the chureh which make its 
mission meaningless to the masses. He 
resolved to denounce them, whatever the 
He knew that the forees against 
him eould destroy his usefulness in the 
ministry, he knew that they could shriek 
‘*heresy’’ across the diocese, and make 
every timid communicant flee from his 
presence as though he were a pestilence. 

They could starve him out. 

They could be as unpitying as locomo- 


cost. 











ae > - 5S ~~ sosegs 
3 MARTYRDOM. 3 
D eteainnantat ‘ 
> So he died for his faith. That is fine— $ 
4 More than most of us do. 4 
% But, say, can you add to that line 3 
; That he lived for it, too? ; 


In his death he bore witness at last % 
As a martyr to truth. ; 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


d 

It is easy to die. Men have died : 

For a wish or a whim— ; 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out ; 
All the truth that he dreampt, 

% While his friend met his conduct with 
doubt, : 
And ‘the world with contempt; 724 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? b 2 4 

Then we'll talk of the life he led: 3 
Never mind how he died. 

, —British Weekly. 
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their midnight 
tragedies only with the breaking day. Of 
himself, he knew that victory was be- 


tive wheels that reveal 


yond the suspicion of hope. But he knew 
as well that the powers that would de- 
stroy him were but a speck in the moral 
world, wherein forces, high, mighty, and 
sublime were co-operating day and night 
to bring the race nearer God, and away 
from the mire and the unequal struggle, 
away from the brute, away from human 
nature in which gross and tiger passions 
were loosed to prey upon the weak, the 
wretched and the innocent and to bring 
the spoil again to marble and gilded 
lairs. 

These moral armies are set in the uni- 
verse like suns to accomplish their mis- 
sion at the divine behest. Whatever 
moves in harmony with them moves to 
fuller light and freer air; whatever 
moves contrary is left behind to be swal- 
lowed up in the outer darkness. These 
unseen forees worked with John Hodder, 
and he won. Had he been crushed, his 
cause would have triumphed, for after 
the ‘‘arraignment,’’ St. John’s could 
not be what it had been, a new conscience 
had béen born, a new spirit had been 
imparted. The masses were thronging its 
courts, drawn by the revelation of hu- 
manity which had ennobled its well es- 
tablished divinity. Thenceforth the par- 
ish could never be an island in the surg- 
ing human sea. 

There are preachers today in many 
ehurehes like John Hodder. Their re- 
nunciations are not set on heroic stages 
as was his, but they make renunciations. 
They are doing battle with Eldon Parr 
in many forms, while communities wor- 
ship the sueeess of such as he wholly in- 
different to the iniquities that made it 
possible. 

JOHN HODDER’S PROTOTYPE. 

Eldon Parr and his like fascinate by 
their prowess. He is worthy the pen of 
a Carlyle whose heroes must always be 
towering, terrific,, unfeeling, colossal. 
Put the banker back a few ages and he 


could easily have been a_ red-handed 
scourge of the seas, a Norse captain, 
whose mercies have beak and_ talons 


What the modern did by eraft the an- 
cient did with a elub. Parr’s virtues are 
those of the bronze age, John Hodder’s 
those of a day when might is being met 
with meekness. 

The reetor’s eause could not survive 
were it not fer the immortal example of 
One who in the long ago was stretched 
between the malefactors to teach the 
world that heroic suffering was more po- 
tent for the softening of barbarities than 
the sweep of armies, and that those who 
fight for the right have Omnipotence up- 
on their side. 





The great glory of Jesus’ life was its 
abolute faithfulness. He did always what 
pleased His Father. Where did He make 
this claim? He finished, not merely ended, 
the work His Father had given Him to 
do. He also was faithful to death and 
through death. And when John saw Him 
coming riding out of heaven in His great 
vision, ‘‘Faithful and True’’ was the 
name he read first upon him. If we 


would ever sit down with Him upon His 
throne as king we must begin and end 
as He began and ended as ‘‘ Faithful and 
True. 


*‘—Southern Churehman. 


























EOPLE have debated the question 

whether there is a sense of humor 

in God. The argument on the one 

side is that humor involves the ele- 
ment of partial knowledge and surprise, 
whieh with God is impossible; and on the 
other side it is argued that God could not 
impart to us what He did not Himself 
possess, and that humor is one of our 
most sacred and lofty gifts. We will not 
attempt to settle the question here and 
now, but will merely record that one 
time when Jeremiah complained to God, 
the answer which came to him from 
heaven was, in substance, ‘‘Cheer up, 
Jeremiah; the worst is yet to come!’’ 
Whether that is humor or not might de- 
pend on cireumstances. 

Rev. Mr. Jeremiah kept on in Jerusa- 
lem despite many efforts to displace him. 
He was unpopular with the priests; un- 
popular with the politicians; unpopular 
with the other ministers, but he managed 
to stay on. He did not shrink from the 
sensational, but affected certain oddities 
in his attire, and in his method of preach- 
ing, all of which are on record and need 
not here be repeated. He had no mov- 
ing picture machine, but he illustrated 
his sermons in striking fashion and with 
dramatic power. 

He often felt his isolation, and one 
time made bitter lementation to God, and 
this is the answer which he received from 
heaven: 

‘“‘Tf thou hast run with the footmen, 
and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses? and if 
in the land of peace, wherein thou 
trustest, they wearied thee, then how 
wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan?’’ 
(Jer. 12:15.) 

NO SYMPATHY 

If there is any verse of Scripture 
whieh would seem to give cold comfort 
to a man already depressed and disheart- 
ened, this would seem to be the one. 
Jeremiah had accepted his hard and 
eruel lot—and never a man in all human 
history performed more bravely a dis- 
heartening task. The message whieh 
God sent him to deliver was an unpopu- 
lar one. His congregation resented it, 
his relatives were ashamed of him, the 
community in which he dwelt leoked on 
him with aversion, he was denied the 
comforts of home, the solace of compan- 
ionship, the inspiration of organized co- 


FOR THE PREACHER. 


An Old Time Optimist 


The Story of the Prophet Jeremiah, Who Had to Cheer Up, Although He Knew 


‘‘The Worst Was Yet to Come.’’ 
BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


operation. A prophet has always been a 
lonely man; no prophet more so than 
Jeremiah. Finally, when his burdens 


grew so heavy that it seemed one more 
straw would break his back, he lifted up 
his voice in compiuint to God. 

And this is God’s reply. Put into mod- 
ern language it is virtually this, ‘*‘ Cheer 
up, Jeremiah, the worst is yet to come.’’ 
We can almost imagine that the angel 
who communicated tliis message to the 
prophet whispered it in his ear with a 
tearful smile and waited to see how Jere- 
miah would take it. 

He took it like a man. Only to a brave 
man could God have spoken thus. A 
coward would have been thrown into con- 
sternation, would have wept and whim- 


pered and given it up in dismay. God 
said to Jeremiah, ‘‘Don’t give up yet. 
Prepare for harder things,’’ and _ that 


message nerved the soul of the prophet 
to fortithde. 
Viewed from this distance we can see 


the absolute necessity that some man 
should be trained for Jeremiah’s task. 
We ean understand what he could not, 


and that discipline was positively essen- 
tial to the success of his mission. We can 
see that nothing less would have saved 
the conditions imposed than these suc- 
cessive and heart-breaking trials. Jere- 
miah is one of the most modest men in 
history. Because he wept people have 
supposed he was weak; on the contrary, 
he was a man of marvelous strength of 
character. That character was thrust 
into the fire of persecution, hammered 
upon the anvil of popular opposition and 
plunged deep into the waters of sorrow. 
Even so a Damascus blade is tempered 
and vecomes a thing of power. 


OUR PAMPERED MODERN LIFE. 


We live in an age in which men insist 
upon being ecoddled. Have we a_ tooth- 
ache, we must take something for it. Is 
the tooth to be extracted, we must have 
an ane‘thetic. Do we lie awake at night 
we must have an opiate. Religions have 
been built up on men’s belief that physi- 
eal discomfort is the worst thing in the 
world, and that the chief thing which 
religion can do for a man is to relieve 
his backache. 

The religion of Christ is indeed a re- 
ligion of tenderness and sympathy. It 
has in it the hope of relief from physi- 
eal as well as spiritual ill, but it has 


fortitude. 
We need to be made heroic, we need to 


also its ringing message of 
endure hardness. Luxury never yet made 
a strong race. History has never pro- 
duced heroes save in the face of peril. 
Never yet Were muscles made strong or 
backs made ready for their necessary 
burdens save by vigorous and wholesome 
exercise. 


A MAN CALM AMID TEMPESTS. 


Look at Jeremiah in the days that fol 
jowed. When a financial panic struck 
Jerusalem he was the one man with calm 
business judgment, making a long time 
investment and paying for it in eash be- 
cause he trusted God and believed in the 
Divine providence which would surely 
bring the people back to their beloved 
city. Look at him in the days when the 
armies besieged Jerusalem and men trem- 
bled and their faces grew white; he was 
calm, self-contained, unterrified. See 
him in the hour when the conqueror of- 
fered him exemption from the common 
fate, but he manfully shared the fortunes 
and misfortunes of his people. Listen to 
his last word after they had carried him 
down into Egpyt, where he died, still pro- 
testing against unrighteousness, still be- 
lieving in Divine goodness, still rebuking 
those who said that because religion 
seemed to have no present cash value it 
was not worth having. Francis M. Key 
strained his eye through the gray of 
the morning and the battle’s smoke and 
saw his country’s flag still floating ‘‘mid 
the roekets’ red glare; the bombs burst- 
ing in the air.’’ Even so, through a 
more terrified and long-continued conflict 
Jeremiah never once pulled down his 
flag. The swelling of Jordan did not ter- 
rify him; the onrush of the horses did 
net trample down his faith, He was 
ready and steady when the worst should 
some. 


The world needs heroic hearts; the 
world needs unconquerable lives. There 
are times when our Heavenly Father, 


listening, grants them relief from pain. 
There are other times when He says to 
them, ‘‘Be strong, be brave, there are 
great battles to fight. There is need of 
men and women who will be true for their 
own sake and for the sake of others. 
Cheer up then; there are worse things to 
come, but out of them shall emerge the 
best character, tested and unconquer- 
able.’’ 


The Mexican Situation 


Some Facts for the Consideration of American Christians. 


HE Mexican question is the most 
perplexing problem before the Uni- 
ted States today. It can be solved 
neither by war nor diplomacy. 
There are great underlying causes for the 
awful conditions prevailing in Mexico. A 
strong dictatorship might keep those 
beneath the surface for a time, 
as it has in the past, but this will only 
postpone the settlement of these ques- 
tions, which must be settled right before 
revolution permanently disappears from 
the country. These questions are prima- 


causes 


rily moral and economic, rather than re- 
The Mexican does 


ligious and political. 


BY 8S. G. INMAN. 


not care so much about the right to vot 
as he does the right to live. He docs 
not need so much a change in his creed 
as he needs a change in his morals. The 
land baron and the priest have continued 
their unholy alliance from the days of 
the Conquistadores till the present, play- 
ing alternately the one into the hands ol 
the other, to keep the people in ignor- 
ance, superstition and debt, so that the 
exploitation, both by padre and amo 
would be sure and easy. Out of this 
system of exploitation there have grown 
up a thousand minor evils. The burden 
has become greater than the people are 


willing to bear in these days when en- 
larged educational advantages, developed 
in spite of these feudal conditions, have 
gradually opened the eyes of the ever in- 
creasing middle class. 

Along with this new industrial and so- 
cial order for which the people are fight- 
ing (though often in the most unguided 
way), there must come another thing if 
Mexico is to become a strong nation, a 


thing which the people have not yet 
seen—moral stamina. No scheme for di- 
viding the great landed estates among 


the people, no enactment of laws for 
the amelioration of the peon, no amount 
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of free suffrage, will solve the 
question unless there is an instilling of 
the great moral principles taught in the 
Sermon on the Mount. As Col. Roose- 
velt has recently said to the Brazilians: 
‘*Character must ever outrank genius 
and intellect. The state can not prosper 
unless the average man can take care of 


press or 


himself; and neither can it prosper un- 
less the average man realizes that, in 


addition to the taking care of himself, 
he must work with his fellows with good 
sense and honesty and practical acknow\- 
edgment of obligation to the community 
as a whole for the things that are vital 
to the interests of the community as a 
whole.’’ 
A NEW VIEWPOINT. 

This viewpoint of life is entirely new 
to the Mexican. It is not fair to say 
that he is ineapable of appreciating it, 
for he has never had it presented to him. 
Clericalism and vested interests have, 
both by example and precept, taught 
him the opposite all through the centu- 
Foreign capitalists, with their im- 
have usually been 
willing to join in with the system for 
exploitation. And the inestimable re- 
sources of the country, along with its 
people, have been made to pay tribute 


ries. 


mense concessions, 


down through the years to these priv- 
ileged classes. And yet we seem to be 
astounded at the ‘‘horrible atrocities, 
disgraceful to all ceivilization,’’ wit- 


nessed today in Mexico, and ery out in 
the name of humanity for them to be 
stopped. It would seem, rather, that we 
ought to rejoice that the people have 
finally gathered strength enough to pro- 
test against these wrongs. 

The revolution, if it aceomplishes 
nothing but draw the attention of the 
Christian world to Mexico—and how ter- 
ribly it had neglected her—may be wortk 
while. This neglect even from a finan- 
cial standpoint has been most unwise 
for the United States. If we had spent 
for schools and moral uplift work in 
Mexico years ago what we have spent 
in the last three years in trying to en- 
foree neutrality laws and protect ur 
citizens, the civilized world, in all prob- 
ability, would have been saved all. this 
of life and property. But while 
American capitalists’ interest in mate- 
rial Mexico is represented by invesi- 
ments reaching a thousand million dol- 
lars, American Christians’ interest in 
her moral welfare is represented by an 
investment of a trifle over one million 
dollars. It has long been a common 
practice, both in our diplomatic and mis 
send any insistent can- 

strong enough for 
Mexico. Thousands 
of our best informed citizens who can 
give detailed information to the 
cial, political and religious conditions in 
India, China and Japan are absolutely 
of Mexico. 


THE FUTURE 


loss 


sion service, to 
didate was not 
other countries to 


who 


as £0- 


ignorant 
BRIGHTER. 

there is a better day 
conditions are compell 
ing us to an interest in Mexico, and 
Christian forees must realize that the 
eall of Mexico, so long unheeded, must 
be answered. And it must be answered, 
not by the preaching of a sectarian theol- 
ogy, but by the application of the gospet 
of Christ to the great moral and 
nomie problems which await solution sin 


But certainly 


ahead. Present 


eco- 


that beautiful land of sunshine and 
shadow. 

Missionary experts have said that 
Mexico is a more diffieult field than 
China or India. There are many rea- 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


sons for this, among which is the facet 
that the thinking men of Mexico, having 
become disgusted with the rottenness of 
the priesthood, have turned from the 
Roman church and believe that there is 
no religion for them. They still, how- 
ever, carry the old prejudice against the 
Evangelical Christianity which has been 
instilled in them from early youth. The 
fact that the work of Protestantism has 
been carried on largely among the peon 
or lower classes is an added reason for 
their not considering it as being worthy 
of their investigation. Too often, also, 
has the missionary been interested in 
making converts to his religious system 
rather than setting forth the great socia! 
and moral program which Jesus taught 


as the secret of all individual and na- 





Vexrican 


tional development and progress. 

What we must try to do for Mexico is 
to help her realize the basic truth of the 
idea expressed by James Anthony Froude 
in the following words: 

‘*Whether a nation be great or little 
depends entirely on the sort of men and 


Vission 


March 26, 1914 


women that it is producing. A nation is 
a nation that is composed of sound hn- 
man beings, healthy in body, strong in 
limb, true in word and deed, brave, 
sober, temperate, chaste, to whom morals 
are of more importance than wealth or 
knowledge, where duty is first and the 
rights of men are second—where, in 
short, men grow up and live and work, 
having in them what our ancestors 
called the fear of God.’’ 

Mexico has never been so ready to re- 
ceive this truth as she is today. The 
moral and religious forces of the United 
States should be ready to go into the 
country, as soon as peace is secured, with 
such a foree, and with such an enlarged 
conception, we see our duty as never be- 
fore. Young men with these high moral 





Children. 


and spiritual visions, equipped to inter- 
pret in a practical way the social service 


side of Christ’s gospel, ean find no 
greater field in the whole world, and 


may feel assured of the co-operation of 
Mexico’s best citizens in this great and 
far-reaching work. 


A Straight Talk to Ministers 


‘‘A PROMINENT LAYMAN’’ IN ‘‘MEN AT WORK.”’ 


It is a far ery from a little remote 
New England village to a mission field 


in Turkey; and the work in the two 
parishes is as dissimilar as anything could 
be; and yet I have witnessed a point of 
contact established in a most remarkable 
way. He was a man—a real man—a 
God’s man in fact—a missionary home on 
furlough and, instead of pursuing the 
usual course of resting or lecturing, he 
asked that he might be assigned to a 
small country parish, where he might be 
able to study the rural chureh problem 
from the American standpoint. 

He settled down into what 
be a quiet, restful pastorate, and he did 
not talk missions for six months. He 
merely studied the situation. He found 
a chureh of thirty-five active—I mean in- 
active—meimbers, a chureh whieh had 
been lulled te sleep by the gentle min- 
istrations of a dear old saint who had 
applied the anaesthetic for forty years. 
He found among the villagers a number 
who were actively opposed to the chureh 
and its’ ideals. And he found other 
things, but after a while he began to 
dig under the crust and with a sweet per- 
suasiveness which marks the man he com- 
meneed to solve the problem. 

Within a year he has enlisted the ser- 
vices of nine of his congregation in some 
specific work for the Master, nine who 


seemed to 





had never done a stroke of spiritual work 
before. At a recent communion service 
he added eleven new members, and some 
of these were formerly the chureh’s bit- 
terest opponents. 

And so when I am asked what interests 
me in the church today, I think of the 
awakening consciousness in some places 
while I deplore the apathy in so many 
others. And this story, drab in its color- 
ing perhaps, not very picturesque in 
its setting, gives me the elue to that 
large area of apathetic condition whieh 
extends over our chureh. And the reason 
lies in the fact that our ministers to a 
large extent fail to study the actual con- 
ditions that confront them. They are 
satisfied with mediocre results. They are 
faithful and consecrated and think they 
are doing their best. But are they? 

Men need awakening. - They are asleep 
to their danger; they are steeped in their 
selfish interests. They present a fair ex- 
terior, but underneath are worried hearts, 
burdened souls, seared consciences, and 
most preaching does not penetrate be- 
neath the hard shell in which we all 
encase ourselves. The country echureh, 
the suburban church, the city chureh, the 
downtown churel would have no geo- 
graphical problems or arithmetical prob- 
lems if the minister could only get un- 
derneath and solve the heart problems. 
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What gives Gipsy Smith his power? 
I did not ask who gives it?—for that 
answers itself. God has given him won- 
derful power. But what does the power 
consist in? Simply the ability to get 
down to the level of the average man and 
look into the real heart of man instead 
of looking down into him from superior 
heights and seeing only the shell. 

And this is where our preachers fail 
so often. They prepare careful sermons 
and they are sincere in their delivery, 
but after the delivery they let it go at 
that. Take it or leave it seems to be 
their attitude very often. Baseball isn’t 
played that way. Business isn’t secured 
that way. Love isn’t made that way. 
John Timothy Stone and others do not 
work that way. Paul didn’t preach that 
way, and Jesus did not mean that the 
messenger of peace should bring his tid- 
ings that way. 

We need awakening. Who is to do it 
if not the preacher? But he must study 
how! He must find the ideal which ap- 
peals to the young man; not a general 
ideal which may appeal to all as a class, 
but a specific ideal for every one; or 


rather he must discover the avenue 
through whieh the Great Ideal can be 
presented to each one. Some get it 


through their Joyalty or sense of justice, 
but it must come to all in some way and 
the preacher must discover the way. 


GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


Prince von Biilow has just issued his 
book on ‘‘Germany Under the Reign of 
William II.’’ His references to the re- 
lations of the United States and Ger- 
many show how much the former Imper- 
ial Chancellor valued the friendship of 
the American government and people, 
and what a close bond exists now be- 
tween the two nations. 

‘‘PDuring the Spanish-American war a 
portion of German public opinion dis- 
played strong sympathy for Spain and 
this was not agreeable to the United 
States. The manner in which incidents 
that oeeurred between the German and 
American fleets at Manila were made the 
most of in a portion of the English and 
American press also east a cloud over 
the relations of Germany and the United 
States. 

‘This feeling reached its climax in 
February, 1889, so that it seemed well 
to emphasize the relationship by blood 
and race of the two nations in order to 
bring about a better feeling.’’ He then 
quotes his own speech, in which he said: 

‘**From the point of view of sensible 
policy there is no reason why Germany 
and the United States should not be on 
the best of terms. We can say it calmly 
—in no other land in the last century 
has America found better understanding 
or more just recognition than in Ger- 
many.’ 

‘*This understanding and recognition 
was given to America by Emperor Wil- 
liam IIT more than by any other person. 
He is to be thanked before anybody for 
opening the way to a good and secure 
relationship with the United States. He 
gradually won over the Americans 
through his friendly, sequential and un- 
derstanding way of dealing. Personal 
good relations joined him and President 
Roosevelt. The sending of Prince Henry 
to America met with the hoped for re- 
sult to the fullest extent. 

_“*Tt was also a happy thought of our 
Emperor to bring home firmly and sin- 
cerely the intellectual junction of the two 
Germanie peoples by means of an ex- 
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change of prominent university profes- 
sors. 

‘‘In the United States live about 12,- 
000,000 Germans. Among these there is 
a growing effort since the foundation of 
the German-American National Union in 
1901, while remaining loyal to their new 
fatherland, to keep up their relations 
with their old home and to strengthen 
them. So long as polities here and in 
the United States are in calm hands, and 
overdone expressions of friendship as 
well as nervous feelings in connection 
with oceasional frictions are avoided— 
and these things happen now and then 
in economical mattters—we need not have 
any fears as to our relations with the 
United States.’’ 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY NOTES. 

The city council of Chicago Heights, 
Ill., has re-named Fourteenth Street 
West ‘‘Lincoln Way.’’ 

Citizens of Bueyrus, O., are erecting 
two large signs for the limits of the city, 
giving the population of Bucyrus and 
the distances to New York, San Fran- 
ciseo, Upper Sandusky and Galion, Ohio. 

Southern good roads workers are plan- 
ning two’ more transcontinental routes 
similar to the Lineoln Highway, one to 
go through the south to be known as the 
Lee Highway and one through the cen- 
tral part of the country, south of the 
Lineoln Highway, to be called the Wash- 
ington Highway. 

Those who have contributed to the sup 
port of the Lincoln Highway are now re- 
ceiving from tbe Lineoln Highway Asso- 
ciation radiator emblems. The emblems 
are six inches wide, oval, in black and 
gold, and bear a map of the country, 
across which is a broad black band to 
represent the highway. The words ‘‘Lin- 
eoln Highway’’ surround the map. 

In Van Wert, Ohio, the Lineoln High- 
way through the village is marked by 
night as well as day. Lincoln Way in 
this village is illuminated by arches ear- 
rving incandescent bulbs reaching from 
curb to curb. H. C. Ostermann, consul- 
at-large of the association, arranged to 
have two bulbs on one side changed to 
red and two on the other to blue, leav- 
ing the balance of the bulbs on the 
arches white. 

Following a Lincoln Highway meeting 
at Laporte, Ind., sixteen Valparaiso busi- 
ness men who attended it, have formed 
an auxiliary of the Lineoln Highway ac- 
sociation in ‘heir city. Committees 
have been appointed, plans to change the 
name of Main Street to Lineoln Way 
promulgated and a mass meeting will be 
held within a few days to which all citi- 
zens interested in good roads develop- 
ment will be invited. 


HOSPITALITY. 

Our way of living has changed; the 
form of our home life and the manner of 
receiving our friends have changed; but 
through all the shifting phases of the hu- 
man family, the essence of hospitality 
has remained the same—to break bread 
and to converse. 

There have been hundreds of innova- 
tions in the way of entertaining one’s 
guests—monkey dinners, barnyard dances, 
vaudeville stunts, amateur plays, and 
games—always games both with and 
without stakes. But these are free shows, 
not hospitality. 

Hospitality enjoying with others 
that which is our own: dividing with 
them the bread for the body, sharing 
with them the experiences and fancies of 
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True hospitality is where one 
from the outside is weleomed into the 
home circle. He brings with him some- 
thing of pleasure and thought and fellow- 
ship which he leaves in that home; he 
takes away with him a share of the cheer 
and warmth of the fireside. 

To sit down together and break bread 
—one’s own bread—and then sit to- 
gether before the fire—one’s own fire— 
and tell of that which has happened on 
our pilgrimage, and speculate on what is 
yet to come: that, whether in an Indi- 
an’s wigwam or a baron’s eastle, is the 
end and soul of hospitality—Collier’s 


Weekly. 


the mind. 
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IS THERE TRUTH IN THIS? 
Epitork CHristiAN CENTURY: 

I desire to protest strongly against the 
persistently reiterated counsel to Sun- 
day-school workers contained in sundry 
Sunday-sehool literature to read certain 
books and adopt certain methods in order 
to the progress (?) of our modern Sun- 
day-schools. I have before me in a popu- 
lar Sunday-school monthly a treatise on 
what a pastor can do to help in Sunday- 
school work. After some dissertation on 
the difference in principles, methods and 
ends of the modern Sunday-schools from 
those of a few years ago the aforesaid 
pastor is admonished to read some fifteen 
books on the various phases of Sunday- 
school work and five others on Teacher- 
training and then to organize a city 
graded union or Teacher-training institute. 

Poor fellow, when will he ever have 
time to read the good old book or get in 
touch with the Throne of Grace, or feed 
and clothe the spiritually hungry and 
naked, or be of any real use or help to 
anyone ? 

The same this Sunday-school 
monthly treats of the ‘‘new’’ Teacher- 
training and deploring the failure of the 
‘fold’’ to relieve the distressing need 
for teachers in Sunday-school work it 
proclaims the infallibility of the new to 
accomplish what the old failed to do 
and incidentally suggests a ‘‘few books’’ 
for us to study that will make us all- 
efficient workers? 

Is it any wonder that pastors are scarce 
and Sunday-school teachers hard to get 
when these publications lay down such 
programs for them to follow? If the 
‘fold’’ Teacher-training system, which 
was ushered in as the great panacea for 
the troubles and trials of Sunday-school 
workers, has proved so serious a failure 
what reason have we to expect any bet- 
ter results from the ‘‘new?’’ 

Does it not look as though our Sunday- 
school work and workers are being ex- 
ploited by at least some of these publish- 
ing houses for selfish, mereenary ends? 
Perhaps not, perhaps I am getting old 
and ececentriec and don’t see as clearly as 
I should but T feel like abandoning the 
entire outfit of Sunday-school helps and 
clinging to the Bible only, for it can 
never fail or wear out. ‘‘Of the mak- 
ing of many books there is no end and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh,’’ 
is as true today as when the wise man 
wrote it. 

An Otp-Time SUPERINTENDENT. 


issue of 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is furnishing 


money to finance the preparation and 
presentation of a moving-picture play 


to help fight the white-slave traffic. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF HUNGER. 
UNGER is a blessing; 
The desires born of the wsthetie sense 


but hunger would be a curse were 
there no food. 


H 


there no beauty, no art, no music. 


are a blessing; but they would be no blessing were 


The hunger of the soul is a blessing; but is so only because 
there is a supply of spiritual food for the lives of men. It 
is not always easy to get men to hunger for this food. One ot 
the problems which presented itself to Jesus was that of get 
ting men to want spiritual food. They followed Him all around 
the Sea of Galilee when He multiplied the loaves, and deserted 
Him in droves when he preached to them next day about the 
bread of life. At that very point lay the crisis in his ministry. 
The day when He wrought the miracle of the bread and the 
the water mark of his popularity. The 
day refused to make bread, but offered them 
the bread of heaven, was the day when He practically became 


fish registered high 


when he more 
a wanderer from Capernaum, which had been His home during 
During the whole of that ministry: He had striven 
‘*Thy sins be for- 


his ministry. 
to inspire in men a hunger for the good. 
given thee,’’ He said to the sufferer; and then added the lesser 
blessing, which men counted the greater, ‘‘Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk.’’ And who knows how many spiritual bles 

ings he sorrowfully withheld because men were so intent on 
lesser gifts from God that they would not let themselves hunger 


for righteousness ? 
THE WEIGHT OF SUFFERING. 


AUL talks about the ‘‘ weight of glory;'* we often speak of 
P the weight of suffering. Disease and physical infirmity are 
millstones about the sufferer’s neck. Dan Crawford gets 

at the heart of the matter better when he describes the suf- 
fering of Faulknor, the missionary, as ‘‘only a weight neces- 
sary to keep down the diver while he was collecting pearls.’’ 
That is a noble interpretation—and a true one, also. Out of 
the deeps where men drink the cup of pain they bring their 
pearls of great price. The diver must have a weight to help 
hold him down where the pearls are found. Then up he comes 
finally with his precious gift. The weight had done its work. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


HERE is something charming in the directness of the 
7. question which the Ethiopian treasurer addressed to 
Philip: ‘‘See, here is water; what doth hinder me tu 

be baptized ?’’ 

There was nothing in the world to hinder. Everything was 
there that needed to be there. There was water with which to 
baptize, and a penitent soul who needed baptism, and a fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus Christ qualified to administer baptism. 
Why should anyone desire anything more than that? 

Nothing could have been more opportune than that the char- 
iot should have crossed the brook at that particular moment. 
The Ethiopian treasurer was just ready for it. It was an 
exceedingly fortunate coincidence, or if you like it better, 
you may call it a providence. 

We are reminded at once of the difference between the atti- 
tude of the Ethiopian and that of some men at the preseni 
day. The presence of water suggests to them nothing but an 
opportunity to water the horses, or to wash the chariot. They 
know they are sinful men; they know that faith in Christ can 
save them; they know that baptism and confession of Christ 
are the outward signs of that grace which ought to be in ail 
men’s hearts. But they will cross other streams, or think they 
will, and the water may be more clear or less cold, or the day 
may be brighter, or they may wish for an opportunity to think 
about it longer. In any event, the result is the same. They 
eross the stream, the chariot leaves the valley and begins to 
ascend the hills. Before long the place of springs and streams 
is left behind, and before the chariot down again io 
where the waters flow they have decided to postpone their bap- 


ecomes 


tism for the present. 


There is a power of suggestion in external things. So simple 








a thing as the fording of a stream at the right moment may 
have made a life-long difference in the experience of that 
queen’s treasurer. He could easily have found excuses for 
delay. Philip was a mere chance acquaintance. He himself 
was on a journey and in some haste. He might have preferred 
to make a confession of Christ in other surroundings, but this 
was his opportunity and he knew it and embraced it. 

Only three conditions needed to come together, the penitent 
soul, the gospel preacher, and the water. Yet simple as these 
were they did not come together every day in the life of this 
man upon a journey. They do not come every day in the life 
of any of us. The precise combination of circumstances whieci 
makes it possible for us to perform any specific duty never 
recurs in exactly the same relationship to each other. If there 
is good that needs to be done, and we are there and have the 
opportunity to do it, let us not wait. We and that duty and 
the oeeasion for the doing of it are a threefold combination 
that never will meet again in precisely the same relationship. 
Let us do it now. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE NO JOKE. 


MBASSADOR PAGE delivered an address before the 

A Associated Chambers of Commerce in London one night 

recently, and in it the eable reports him as saying 
something like this: 

‘*That the Monroe Doctrine simply means this, that the 
United States would prefer that no European government 
should gain more land in the new world. 

‘*Amid laughter Mr. Page declared that he could not say 
the United States had constructed the Panama canal for Great 
Britain, but that it had added greatly to the pleasure of build- 
ing that great work to know that the British would profit 
most by its use.’’ 

The senate has asked Mr. Bryan to demand of Mr. Page 
an explanat‘on of these words. 

When Mr. Monroe put into his message that ‘‘doctrine’’ 
concerning the colonization of the two American continents, 
he was preparing a heap of trouble for us in future years. No 
one seems to feel entirely sure what the Monroe Doctrine 
means as applied to present conditions, but that it puts on 
the American nation a heavy responsibility is growingly evi- 
dent. 

At the present it would seem to be the part of wisdom not 
only for foreign nations but for American ambassadors at 
foreign courts to treat the Monroe Doctrine with that respect- 
ful deference belonging to a buzz-saw. 


ARE AMERICAN WIVES A PERIL? 


E HAVE long heard that American wives were ruining 

W the British House of Lords. Now we hear, for the first 

time, that they are in danger of ruining the ministry 

of the English Free ehurehes. Joseph Shepherd, of Hopton 
Congregational Church, Mirfield, whose Spartan self-denial on 
behalf of the missionary cause recently excited attention in 
England, has arrested notice by an utterance on the Noncon- 
formist ministry. ‘‘ How many ministers,’’ he asks, ‘‘deny them- 
selves the comforts of a home, for the sake of the One who 
had not where to lay His head? Bearing a cross, forsaking 
all, is certainly not a popular gospel to preach. It means ridi- 
cule, and even persecution. Many ministers, instead of forsak- 
ing a home, endeavor to improve their social and financial posi- 
tion by marrying rich women. ‘Successful’ marriages were for- 
merly left to the Americans. American women have ruined thie 
House of Lords, and they threaten the Noneonformist minis- 
try. One would have thought, if a minister is not strong 
enough to forsake all, but must have a home, that a spiritual- 
minded woman who has suffered the pangs of poverty would 
be able to sympathize with the poor. But it is not to poverty 
the average minister turns, but to wealth and position, and 
after he has captured his bird with the golden plumage, with 
self-satisfied arrogance he displays the gaudy and glittering 
feathers of his ostentatious captive as an achievement wortliy 
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of emulation by the ecrossbearers of the despised Galilean. It 
is because ministers marry, and marry worldly, ambitious 
women who hunger and thirst not after righteousness, but 
after an advanced position, that many of our great 
spiritual leaders are leaving the pulpit. The Nazarene 
carpenter would not be a success in the Nonconformist minis- 
He would be driven out of the colleges, as many 


social 


try today. 
brave, self-denying, self-sacrificing young men are secretly 
driven out at present. He would be turned out of the churches. 
The Seribes and the Pharisees would hound Him to the Cross 
again.”’ 

We had not noticed on this side of the water any consider- 
able tendeney on the part of ministers to marry rich wives, 
and we are not sure that all who have done so have been ruined 
thereby. Artemus Ward meditate ‘*How often are 
voung men ruined by too much money.*’ Then he would add, 
‘I would like to be ruined—a little.’ 


used to 


‘‘THE SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.”’ 

HE exeess of women over men in the populatiqn of Great 
Britain is a situation of grave concern, whether viewed 
in its industrial or ethical relationships. Of it Mrs. 

Archibald Colquhoun writes in the Nineteenth Century, under 
ithe title, ‘* The Superfluous Woman: Her Cause and Cure:’’ 

It appears that of the population of the United Kingdom, 
21,946,000 are males, and 23,275,000 females, giving an excess 
of 1,329,000 females, or 1,061 women to 1,000 men. Mrs. Archi- 
bald Colquhoun does not think the situation for the woman 
is as bad as it looks at first sight. She says: ‘‘*Ten million 
females, at all events, are spared the necessity for competi- 
tion in the labor market, where they are woefully handicapped 
by nature in the struggle for existence.’’ Occupations open 
to women are increasing. None the less, from the marriage 
point of view—and this appeals to the vast majority of 
women—the outlook is not bright for a large proportion of 
the ‘‘superfluous,’’ especially of the middle class. 

The increasing reluctance of men to assume family responsi- 
bilities is not only answerable for moral evils and dangers, 
but it decreases the matrimonial chances of girls of their own 
period, and puts a heavier burden on older men who are fathers 
of girls. It is, however, an inevitable result of the demand of 
the middle-class girl to be freed from the trammels of domes- 
tie work. She becomes a luxury which a man ean only afford 
when he has established himself. 

Late marriage means that the man will be past his prime 
when his growing family needs his care most. Women, says 
Mrs. Colquhoun, have to choose between celibacy and ‘‘menial 
’’ She has no faith in solutions that ignore home-mak- 
We ‘‘must try to rear a different kind of 


duties. 
ing and motherhood. 
woman. ’’ 

The situation is not quite as grave in America, but that the 
problem is here no one ean deny. Are there any really super- 
fluons women ? 


THE ‘‘AUTHORIZED’’ VERSION. 
HAKESPEARE is on record as to questioning ‘‘ What’s in 
a name?’’ There is something in a name and a good deal 
in an adjective. Take, for instance, the adjective ‘‘au- 
thorized’’ as applied to King James’ version of the Bible. Who 
authorized it? No one. It came slowly into use and not without 
a great deal of protest. It was a good version, much better 


than anything that the English-speaking people had had be- 
fore, and it eame into general acceptance because it deserved 


it, and not because anyone authorized it, or could have done 
so. There now is a better version than that prepared in the 
reign of King James, as much better than King James’ ver- 
sion as his was than anything that had gone before, yet good 
people have hesitated to use the American Standard Bible in 
place of the so-called authorized version. Let us understand 
onee and for all that the King James version is entitled to high 
regard because of the actual merit of the translation and for 
no other reason whatever. It is not authorized. 

A similar superstition attaches to the use of the term ‘‘apos- 


tolie’’ or ‘‘apostles.’’ There is the so-ealled Apostles’ Creed, 

















whatever to do. It is 
and venerable document, entitled to very high 
regard, but it is an exceedingly fragmentary and unsatisfae- 
tory document, if one is seeking a compendium of Christian 
truth. It grew out of the consensus of Christian opinion, and 
found an honorable place in the liturgy of the Chureh, and it 
represents a high water mark of Christian teaching, but it is 
not authoritative, or final, or apostolic, and it would be very 
easy to make of it a stumbling block and a possible occasion 
of insineerity. 


with which the apostles had nothing 


an ancient 


There are more comprehensive creeds and there 
is Just as much authority for the making of them now as there 
was for the making of that one. 


HAVE WE NO HYMN WRITERS? 

CERTAIN Presbyterian is bemoaning the lack of Pres 
byterian hymn writers. Is there even more reason for 
Disciples’ tears? It would seem so from the evidence 

presented by this investigator. 

This Presbyterian hymn-lover, out of curiosity, took home 
his Presbyterian hymn book one day, and ascertained the af- 
filiations of the authors of the hymns. The following are some 
of his findings: He was interested first, of course, in finding 
the proportion of Presbyterian authors, thinking that they 
would constitute at least a plurality, while the Methodists 
would be second. He was amazed to find that the Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians and Baptists all led the Presbyterians, 
while the Episcopalians, with 105 hymns to their eredit, led the 
Congregationalists, which had the next largest number, by a 
plurality of sixty-seven. His investigation showed that those 
denominations having less than forty and more than ten hymns 
to their credit were the Congregationalists, Unitarians, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians and Methodists. Those having less than 
ten and more than one were the Independents, Plymouth Breth- 
ren, Roman Catholic, Dutch Reformed, Universalists, Quakers 
and Moravians. The Unitarians, with twenty-seven to their 
credit, lead the Presbyterians by two, hold the Baptists to a 
tie, and more than double the Methodists. 

Where are the Disciples’ hymn writers? 


DON’T FIGHT THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPS. 
T is an English proverb, ‘‘If you fight with a sweep you 
eannot blacken him, but he may blacken you.’’ So it is 
better to let a sooty bully bluster and blow; contact with him 
eannot bring anything but a smooch to yourself. He is an- 
noying, the blackener of reputation and the sower of sus- 
picion, but it is best to let him rage. He rubs his own black 

a little deeper into his own skin if he is let alone. 


MAN’S FREEDOM. 


HAVE thrown the throttle open and am tearing down His 
track; 

I have thrown it out to full-speed and no hand can hold me 
back! 

’Tis my arm controls the engine, though another owns the rail, 

But for once I’m in the open and the yard-lights pass and pale! 


Green lights! Red lights! He has hung his signals out! 
Caution here! Danger ho! And what’s the man about? 
’Tis true he owns the Engine, to do as he has done, 

But how about the Final Word—when he ends the run? 


So from siding on to junetion-point now I shall have my day; 
I have stopped to read no orders, but I take the right-of-way. 
Down the open grade I thunder and around the curve I swing, 
For my hand is on the throttle and my heart shall have its fling! 


Life lost! Flag, O flag the others back! 


Light lost! 
wreck! Ditch the Dare any block His 


Switch the 
track? 
There creeps into the Terminal the man who had his day, 
But I wonder, O my soul, just what his God will say! 
—McClure’s. 


wreck! 
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John R. Mott Moves New York Students. 


So enthusiastic is John R. Mott, of the 


Student Volunteer Movement, over the 
results of his conferences with the stu- 
dents of New York City, that he com- 


pares these meetings with those of last 
year in China, which were truly remark- 
Mr. Mott’s campaign, in which he 
was assisted by Sherwood Eddy, Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, Dr. G. A. Johnstone 
Ross and Robert E. Speer, included five 
central meetings—one in Carnegie hall, 
one in Horace Mann auditorium and three 
in the Columbia University gymnasium. 
The Carnegie hall meeting was honored 
by the chairmanship of former President 
Taft, and there was an attendance of 
2,500 students. The Horace Mann meet- 
ing for women only equaled the capacity 
of the hall, 1,300. 


Churches Decry Overlapping Activities. 
The Muskogee Presbytery in Oklahoma 
is sending up to the next General Assem 


able. 


bly meeting in Chieago in May some 
strenuous demands looking toward more 
efficient co-working of the various com- 


munions in that field. The petition calls 
upon the Assembly to invite all the other 
evangelical denominations in the United 
States into a conference on the previously 
acknowledged principle for rural and 
small town fields of one church in one 
community. The ideal in view will be a 
compact among the different denomina- 
tions promising to withdraw from any 
field where an official interdenominational 


commission decides that withdrawal is 
necessary in order to consolidation of 
loeal religious interests. 
Calendar of Special Sundays. 

A eommittee of social workers and 
chureh officials, meeting in New York 


City, have prepared a list of special ob- 
servation Sundays for the year 1914. This 
list is recommended by the committee to 
¢churehes of all denominations including 
Roman Catholics and all others. 
The dates are: January 4, New Year 
Sunday; January 25, Child Labor Sun- 
day; February 8, Lineoln Sunday; Febra- 
ary 22, Washington Sunday; April 12, 
Kaster Sunday; April 19, Sabbath Ob 
servance Sunday; May 10, Mothers’ Day; 
May 17, Peace Sunday; May 24 31, 
Memorial Sunday; June 14, Children’s 
Day; June 28, Independence Day Sun- 
day; September 6, Labor Sunday; Octo- 
25, Prison Sunday; November 26, 
Thanksgiving Day; November 29, Tuber- 
eulosis Sunday; December 20, Christmas 
Sunday; December 27, Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Jews, 


or 


ber 


Taft Addresses Educational Association. 

The meetings of the Religious Eduea- 
tion Association recently held at New 
Ilaven, Conn., had for their general topic, 
‘*The Relation of Higher Education to 
the Social Order.’’ The speakers were 
for the most part professors 
and universities. The president of the meet 
ing was Dr, Charles F. Thwing, of West 
ern University. Among the 
speakers President Hyde, ot Bow 
doin; President Hadley, of Yale: Prof. 
Theodore Gi. Soares, of the University of 
Chieago, and President Powell, of Hobart 
College. The by men 
were concerned largely with student wel- 
fare. 


More 


in colleges 


Reserve 
were 


addresses these 


popular were the addresses of 


Distriet Attorney Charles S. Whitman, of 





New York City, and of ex-President Taft. 
Mr. Whitman voiced a demand that ‘‘the 
rich and the powerful shall do their part 

a part measured by their power— 
toward the betterment of the conditions 
of living in our country; that they shall 
and not obstruct the government 
in its effort to eliminate privilege, to pro- 
tect labor as well as capital, and _ to 
strengthen the race by proper provision 
for its health.’’ 

The address of ex-President William 
H. Taft presented an indictment of the 
selfish lives of the prosperous as respon- 
sible for the disorder of the Industrial 
Workers of the World and other such 
forees. Any sort of interest in human- 
ity, he maintained, is better for the na- 
tional life than selfishness. 


assist 


R. J. Campbell Discusses the ‘‘Age.’’ 

It is not surprising that such an ideal- 
ist as Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City 
Temple, London, should take his stand 
as an anti-materialist. But he goes fur- 





Thinker 
Writer Whose Loss is Deeply Mourned. 


Jonathan Brierley, Religious and 


ther, and declares that the trouble with 
the men of today is not so much materi- 
alism as ignorance of how to profit spirit- 
ually by their material wealth. He 
says: ‘*To eall this a materialistic age 
is hardly a full account of the matter, 
however. All ages are materialistic, more 
or it is only a question of degree. 
But, as a shrewd observer of the trend 
of things remarked the other day, people 
do not seem to know how to enjoy the 
benefits which inerease of material 
wealth has brought within their reach. 
The soul is ignored; it is the flesh that is 
pampered. The leisure of the workers in 
all ranks of little about it 
that is spiritual; it is mostly of the na- 
ture of physical or mental excitement. 
Life is largely strain and worry for the 
great majority. We have made it 


less; 


society has 
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we have made it artificial, fierce, exact- 
ing. There is a terror hanging over most 
of you men; you labor under the task- 


master’s lash, practically every one of 
you, liable at any moment if you relax 
tension or make a mistake to be thrown 
down and trampled upon in the mad race 
for gain. Gain, gain, gain—there is the 
keynote of the world’s endeavors. 





‘What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ For it is precisely what is hap- 
pening to civilization.’’ 


Dr. Brady Resigns Charge. 

Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, author- 
lecturer and hero of many a theological 
controversy, has offered his resignation 


as rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., a fashionable 
Episcopal parish, because he ean’t get 


along on the salary paid him. In other 
parishes, Dr. Brady says, in explaining 
his action, he has been able to supple- 
ment the salary he got as minister by 
selling the products of his pen. Here the 
Ascension Chureh has grown so much 
that he has to spend most of his time in 
parochial duties and has no opportunity 
to write. He says that there is no other 
reason for his quitting. 


American Catholics Active. 

Roman Catholies are to extend the in- 
vitation to Rome to hold the International 
Eucharistic Congress in New York City. 
It is rumored that Romanists of this 
country have hopes for a Pope from 
America. 


A Sign of the Times. 

A Chicago Syndicate editor is running 
a series of ‘‘Back to the Bible’’ articles 
in a number of the metropolitan papers. 
The articles consist of brief statements 
from noted men relative to the Bible 
Truly religion is getting into the lives of 
the people, when the newspapers are 
made aware of it. 


Religious World Mourns ‘‘J. B.’’ 
Religious workers in all communions 
are mourning the loss of Jonathan Brier- 
ley, the English religious writer who died 
Feb. 8. The religious exchanges are 
filled with praise of him and his work. 
He has long been a guide to religious 
thought on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Presbyterians After Ten Millions. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 


Ministerial Relief and Sustentation in 
Philadelphia the board chose three of 


the members of the advisory committee 
of ten, authorized by General Assembly, 
to assist in the collection of $10,000,000 
endowment. 


G. Campbell Morgan in the States. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, 
Eng., and elsewhere, is now in this coun- 
try and has been heard in connection 
with Bible conferences in Washington, 
Toledo and other cities. 


Chas. M. Sheldon Closes Campaign. 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon is returning to 
Kansas after several weeks of campaign- 
ing in New England, during which he has 
put in strong blows in behalf of temper- 
anee, the adaptation of church methods 
to the present situation and the deepen- 
ing of the personal spiritual life. 


Sunday-schools Fight Saloons. 

At a meeting of the temperance com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Sunday-sehool 
Association, plans were made for a peti- 
tion to the legislature from 500,000 boys 
and girls of the Sunday-schools, calling 
upon it to wipe out the liquor traffic. 
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Dr. Samuel R. Driver 


A Resume of the Work of the Deceased Scholar. 
BY ARTHUR GORDON. 


When one hears that a celebrated Bib- 
lieal scholar has died at the age of sixty- 


eight, it does not seem like a long span of 


life, nor does it appear that in the work- 
ing years of such a career a monumental 
amount of labor could be performed. Yet 
the life of Samuel R. Driver bridges the 
period of transition from the days of 
fierce and fanatical controversy over the 
newly announced principles and results 
of biblical eriticism, to the new age in 
which those results have become the com- 
monplaces of all effective Bible study. 
And in the amount of work performed 
by this distinguished teacher the world 
has an example of what may be done 
when rare talents are yoked to tireless 
labor. 
THE NEW PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. 
When Dean Stanley delivered his lec- 
tures on the ‘‘History of the Jewish 
Church,’’ in Westminister Abbey in the 
seventies it was the first effort of Eng- 
lish scholarship to interpret the results 
of historical and literary criticism to an 
English public. In Germany and France 
these researches had been going on quietly 
far a half century. Ewald’s five volume 
‘*History of the Hebrews’’ was the for- 
mal setting forth of the newer view of 
Tsrael’s religious mission. But when Stan- 
ley, freshly returned from his studies in 


Germany and his fascinating journeys 
to Sinai and Palestine, organized his 


message into the eloquent addresses de- 
livered in the Abbey, English hearers were 
more stirred by the beauty of the utter- 
ances than by the signifance of the new 
principles of interpretation involved. 
Then came William Robertson Smith, 
and the bitter assaults which finally drove 
him from his professional work in Scot- 


land, where he had eourageously laid 
the foundations for the new _ biblical 


scholarship. But Smith, though unseated, 
still reached the world from his later posi- 
tion at Oxford in the scholarly messages 
which he embodied not only in his for- 
mal works, but in the articles which he 
contributed to the ninth edition of the 
**Eneyelopedia Britannica.’’ More than 
this, he lived to see his principles vindi- 
cated by a generation of scholars which 
included A. B. Davidson, Mareus Dods, 
James Stalker, George Adam Smith and 
Samuel R. Driver. The views for which 
Robertson Smith suffered as a martyr to 
the cause of truth have now received the 
approval of British and American scholar- 
ship in so complete and decisive a manner 
that controversy is now a thing of the 
past. And the man who has contributed 
more than any other to this desirable re- 
sult is the late Regius Professor of He- 
brew at Oxford, whose death was an- 
nounced last week. 


\ THOROUGH PREPARATION. 


Dr. Driver prepared himself for his 
work by painstaking and extensive stud- 
les in the field of Semitie languages. He 
mastered that fascinating literature then 
appearing from Babylonian mounds and 
Egyptian monuments. These he brought 
to hear the Hebrew text of 


upon 





the Old Testament in a day when 
the massoretice readings were becoming un- 
satisfactory and scholarship was attempt- 
ing to reconstruct on a more competent 
foundation the text of the Hebrew Bible. 
One of his earliest productions was ‘‘ The 
Hebrew Tenses,’’ a book that has not 
been surpassed in its special field. Later 
he still employed his scholarly abilities 
in a work on ‘‘The Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel,’’ which he has several 
times revised and offered in new edi- 
tions, and which still remains the stand- 
ard work on the subject. His researches 
in archeology yielded a volume written 


by himself and others on the archeo- 
logical significance of the Old Testa- 
ment. Like Stanley before him he 


traveled extensively in Bible lands, no- 
tably in one season when he visited the 
Sinai Peninsula and most of the inter- 
esting places in Palestine in company 
with his friend, Canon Cheyne. No two 
men could have been more unlike in 
their views and personal characteristics. 
Cheyne was the restless, nervous, radi- 
cal, who changed Scripture to meet his 
philological views or his geographical con- 
jectures. Driver was the calm, quiet, 
patient observer, who brought all things 
to the test of tried criteria and carried his 
public by the weight of convineing evi- 
denee. Yet these two men, so different in 
personal qualities, made their journey 
through the lands of the Bible, as their 
dragoman has told me, with the warmest 
good fellowship and the deepest mutual 
affection. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 

Of that distinguished company of Eng- 
lish scholars who performed the memor- 
able service of revising the Old Testa- 
ment, Dr. Driver was chief. In associa- 
tion with two American scholars, Profes- 
sors Brown and Briggs, he carried through 
the most important lexical enterprise ever 
undertaken in the field of Semitie scholar- 
ship, the now familiar ‘‘Hebrew Dic- 
tionary.’’ With Professors Briggs and 
Salmond he was editor of the two great 
series of religious text books, the Inter- 
national Theological Library, and The In- 
ternational Critical. Commentary. But 
he is probably best known as the author 
of ‘*The Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament,’’ the earliest vol- 
ume of the first of those two great series, 
a volume which has passed through many 
editions, and has beeome the standard 
work of its kind. He contributed to the 
‘*Tnternational Critical Commentary’’ the 
splendid volume on ‘‘Deuteronomy,’’ an 
unanswerable vindication of the critical 
reconstruction of early Old Testament 
history, on the lines once fiercely com- 
bated but now almost universally ae- 
cepted. Of almost equal value, but more 
popular in quality, was the volume on 
‘*Genesis’’ in the Westminster 
This placed at the disposal of the stu- 
dent all the informing and relevant lit- 
erature which Babylonian scholarship has 
contributed to the study of the opening 
book of the Old Testament. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasing works 


Series. 


that came from Dr. Driver’s pen was his 
delightful little work on ‘‘Isaiah; his 
Life and Times,’’ in the ‘‘Men of the 
Bible Series.’’ This volume deals with 
the prophets of the Book of Isaiah in 
a thoroughly competent way. It points 
out the reasons for assigning only the 
first thirty-nine chapters to the son of 
Amoz. But the narrative is easy and 
flowing, and has all the charm of a biog- 
raphy. When one remembers that dur- 
ing all these tireless years of scholarly 
work Driver was writing in the leading 
magazines of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, was contributing a long llist of 
signed articles to such works of reference 
as ‘‘Hastings Bible Dictionary’’ and 
‘*The Eneyelopedia Biblica,’’ and was at 
the same time a minister of the Chureh 
of England in orders preaching fre- 
quently to large audiences both at Oxford 
and in London, some idea can be gained 
of his inexhaustible interest and his tire- 
less labors. 

The chief reasons why the critical views 
advanced by Dr. Driver have gained such 
wide, such almost universal acceptance 
in the world of scholarship is because, 
first, of their cogent and convincing char- 
acter, and, secondly, the straightforward, 
modest, uncontroversial fashion in which 
he recorded them. Himself the object of 
bitter and vituperative attacks as an in- 
fidel, an agnostic, a subverter of Seript- 
ure and an enemy of the Christian faith, 
he went quietly about his work, con- 
scious of the solid foundations on which 
he was building, and confident that the 
early future would completely vindicate 
his contention. He disliked controversy, 
and was rarely betrayed into it even by 
the most mordant attacks. He knew best 
that truth is its own vindication, and 
he eared only for that truth which is the 
heart of Holy Scripture and the secret 
of the redemptive work of Christ. 

And now he rests from his labors and 
his works follow him. His intellectual 
children are a great host, and his monu- 
ment is a generation of enlightened and 
satisfied Bible students, who have learned 
from him to know the truth, and by the 
truth have been made free. 


SHALL WE BREED OR IMPORT? 

Pror. Epwarp A. Ross, In CentTURY. 

Very truly says Prof. Wilcox, in praise 
of immigration: ‘‘The cost of rearing 
children in the United States is rapidly 
rising. In many, perhaps in most eases 
it is simpler, speedier and cheaper to im- 
port labor than to breed it.’’ In like vein 
it is said that ‘‘a healthy immigrant lad 
of eighteen is a clear $1,000 added to the 
national wealth of the United States.’’ 

Just so. ‘‘The Roman world was 
laughing when it died.’’ Any couple or 
any people that does not feel it has any- 
thing to transmit to its children may well 
reason in such fashion. A couple may 
reflect, ‘‘It simpler, speedier and 
cheaper for us to adopt orphans than to 
produce children of our own.’’ A nation 
may reason, ‘‘ Why burden ourselves with 
the rearing of children? Let them perish 
in the womb of time. The immigrants 
will keep up the population.’’ A people 
that has no more respect for its ancestors 
and no more pride of race than this, de- 
serves the extinction that surely awaits 
it. 
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Helen Keller and Bishop Brooks. 

Kansas City had an interesting experi- 
ence the other day when one of its or- 
ganizations was permitted not only to 
hear Helen Keller address its members, 
but submit to a varied cross-examination. 
An exchange writes that two of her an- 
swers will be received with interest. Here 
is the first: 

‘*Did you have any conception of God 
before Phillips Brooks took up your re- 
ligious training?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes! I already knew his love. 
Bishop Brooks taught me more fully to 
understand that God is love and not the 
personification of evil.’’ 

But here is one that will startle a 
good many into fresh recollection of Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbuseh’s words, that the 
way to modern martyrdom is through the 
espousal of Christ’s social teachings: 

‘*What have you done that required 
the greatest courage on your part?’’ 

‘Casting my lot with the workers of 
the world.’’ 

As most of our readers doubtless know, 
Miss Keller is an intense Socialist. That 
in the quiet and solitude of her blindness 
she should have so entered into the world’s 
toil and thought herself through to ad- 
vaneed solutions is suggestive enough, but 
that the result, amid those same condi- 
tions, should have brought to her con 
sciousness the modern distrust and often 
disapproval is indeed significant. 


Judge Lindsey Tells Touching Story. 

Judge Lindsey tells a striking ineci- 
dent of a little fellow who was before his 
court, and was many, many times ad- 
monished about truancy from school. The 
teacher kept writing, however, that noth- 
ing had been accomplished and that Tim 
seemed bound to work and to let school 
go. One day in reproving him, the judge 
said, ‘‘Now Tim, there will be time 
enough to work when you are a man.’’ 
The boy replied like a flash, ‘‘My father 
was a man. and he didn’t work. He 
went off and left mother and me, and | 
guess that’s what killed her, too.’’ Fin- 
ally, after breaking every instruction, Tim 
appeared in court one day with a changed 
expression, his face ablaze with satisfae- 
tion. Walking up to the judge, he pulled 
trom his pocket a dirty piece of paper, 
all crumpled up, and handed it up for 
inspection, saying, ‘‘I’m going to re- 
member all the things you have told me 
now, judge, and I am going to school 
regular now, for I’ve got that job all 
done.’’ Judge Lindsey unrolled the paper 
and found it to be a receipted bill, and 
discovered that little by little poor Tim 
had actually paid with pennies and 
nickles, fifty dollars for a headstone for 
his mother’s grave. ‘‘My boy, is that 
what you have been doing while you have 
been missing school so much?’’ said the 
judge; and Tim answered as he wiped 
the tears from his dirty little face, ‘‘I 
wanted her to have a monument, too, 
judge, like the others had. She’s done 
a lot for me; that’s all I eonld do for 
her now.’’ 


The Crafty Carnegie. 

Andrew Carnegie started with a one- 
horse blast furnace outfit and built up 
the greatest steel business in the world. 
Shrewdness, that peculiar trait promin- 
ent in so many of his countrymen, played 
the important part of that great achieve- 


ment. Later he sold out his business to 
the steel trust for the sum of $300,000,000, 
stipulating that $100,000,000 should be 
eash and $200,000,000 in first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds; that the bonds should 
be guaranteed against any future state 
or national tax. Again that shrewd fore- 
sight. Now comes the so-called ineome 
tax; but instead of Mr. Carnegie contrib- 
uting on the ineome of those $200,000,000 
bonds, the government will have to look 
to the United States Steel Corporation. 

The old ironmaster uses the same meth- 
ods in his present vocation of giving away 
money as he did In the early days of aec- 
cumulation. He makes sure that each 
contribution is going to serve a proper 
cause, whether it be $10 or $10,000,000. 

Some time ago a delegation from a 
small ehureh in a Pennsylvania town, 
where Carnegie once lived, called upon the 
philanthropist. 

‘*Mr. Carnegie,’’ said the ehairman, 
‘‘we have come to ask your help in the 
purchase of a pipe organ. We need it 
badly, and, knowing that you ence at- 
tended our ehureh, thought possibly you 
would be interested.’’ 

**How much do you want ?’’ asked Car- 
negie. 

‘*Well,’’ answered the chairman, ‘‘we 
have figured on $20,000.’’ 

‘*Go back and raise $10,000 and I’ll 
talk with you,’’ commanded the old fel- 
low. 

A month or so later the delegation re- 
turned and with a twinkle in his eye the 
chairman explained that the $10,000 was 
in hand. 

‘*Well,’’ said Carnegie, ‘‘that’s enough 
for any organ. I’li not contribute a 
cent.’’ 

Lincoln as Law Examiner. 

I have often heard my husband tell of 
his examination by Mr. Lincoln for ad- 
mission to the bar, writes a contributor 
in The Continent. Mr. Lineoln came in- 
to the office where the young aspirant for 
legal honors sat trembling and asked, 
‘*Chris, which way does the Mississippi 
run?’’ Reeeiving the stereotyped re- 
ply, he eoneluded: ‘‘I consider you quali- 
fied to practice law in the state of IIli- 
nois. Go set up the boys.’’ The said 
**set up’’ consisted of a supper of cove 
oysters, as no fresh bivalves could be 
had in this inland town in that day of 
slow transit. In justification of both Mr. 
Lincoln as a law examiner appointed for 
that year and my husband’s legal knowl- 
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edge, I will add that he was a student 
in the office of Mr. Lincoln, who doubt- 
less knew of his fitness. 


The Really Important Thing. 

Mr. William Howard Taft, who was al- 
ways a good natured observer of his fel- 
low human’s foibles, from time to time 
remarks the singularity of things as they 
fall out in this vale of tears. The idea 
is not to be entertained that Mr. Taft 
even chides, much less rebukes or cen- 
sures. He merely observes, remarks, and 
passes on, amiable even if bewildered, ob- 
serves an editorial in the Chicago Post. 

At a banquet of Yale graduates in Al- 
bany Mr. Taft came to one of his con- 
templative pauses. With smiling good 
humor he said that he had ‘‘expected to 
electrify the country’? with an address 
on the Monroe doctrine recently in New 
York. Persons who understand Mr. Taft 
—and who does not ?—know that the ex- 
aggeration of expected effect was in 
truth a sly chastisement of his never 
clamorous ego, and will here parenthe- 
sis (‘‘Chuckles’’) before the quotation 
proceeds: 

‘*T gave out copies of my speech in ad- 
vance to the newspaper men’’—proceed- 
ing—‘‘and then, as a man will who 
hasn’t met any of the Washington cor- 
respondents for six months, I told them 
how good I felt and how I had reduced 
my avoirdupois. Next day I found my 
speech on the Monroe doctrine tucked 
away on the last page of the newspapers 
and had a hard job to find it. But full 
particulars about my anatomy were 
on column one of the first page.’’ 


Booker T. Washington’s Story. 

In the struggling days at Tuskogee 
Booker T. Washington found that he 
would have to use an old chicken house 
for a schoolroom.. 

‘*Uncle,’’ he said to an old colored 
man, ‘‘I want you to come down at 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning and help me 
clean out a hen house.’’ 

‘Law, now, Mr. Washington,’’ the old 
man expostulated, ‘‘you-all don’t want to 
begin cleanin’ out no henhouse round’ 
yere in de daytime.’’ 


John P. St. John ‘‘Comes Back.’’ 

At the age of 81, John P. St. John is 
again on the stump for prohibition. He 
has been hanged in efhgy more than one 
hundred times. His birthday was cele- 
brated in Olathe, Kas., a few days ago, 
Hon. Leslie J. Lyons, ex-United States 
district attorney, making a tender speecli 
on the veteran’s influence on him. Mr. 
St. John is speaking in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts. 


The World is Growing Better 


Manufacturers for Church Unity. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, including lumbermen of the lower 
Mississippi states, through its Welfare 
Committee, in its recent annual conven- 
tion held in New Orleans, urged that 
every company ought to co-operate defin- 
itely with organized enurch, young peo- 
ple’s and Sunday-school interests. Reso- 
lutions adopted also appealed to the vari- 
ous denominations to supply lumber towns 
and lumber camps with the highest grade 
of preachers obtainable, and pledged the 
corporations interested to support loeal 
ehurehes in such a way as to make pos- 
sible for all of them to employ strong 
ministers. An appeal was also made by 
the lumber interests that the chureh 
leaders unify their work in lumber camps 


and eliminate unnecessary duplication ol 
ehurelh organizations in small towns. 


Western Union Profit Sharing. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
las adopted a profit-sharing plan to bene- 
tit the employes. They are offering to all 
their workers a limited share of the 
company’s stock. The company was 
forced to sell some of its stock, whieli 
was held by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph, because of the dissolution of 
the two companies brought about by the 
government. The Western Union decided 
to offer the stock to their employes rather 
than to ovtsiders. The workers are give 
an option of paying cash, or paying for 
the stock in twenty-four monthly m- 
stallments. The company stipulates that 
the employes shall not speculate. 
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MR. LINCOLN AND CHILDREN. 

Abraham Lincoln was singularly indul- 
vent to his children, writes a contri- 
butor in The Continent. I have often 
heard my father, who played chess fre- 
quently with Mr. Lincoln, predict some 
bad ending for Tad. He said the boy 
would come into his father’s office at 
dinner time, while Mr. Lincoln and he 
were in the midst of an exciting game 
of chess, and insist on his father’s going 
home. After he had been put off a few 
times by the plea, ‘‘In a minute, sonny,’’ 
the young man would knock up the 
board, seattering kings, queens, castles, 
knights and pawns on the floor to my 
father’s intense disgust. But Mr. Lin- 
coln would only laugh and, taking the 
little lad on his back and holding his 
legs fast, start off home with the gentle 


reproof: ‘‘Taddie mustn’t do_ that 
again.’’ 
An instance of Mr. Lincoln’s kind 


thoughtfulness for children occurred in 
my own family circle during the wed- 
ding of an aunt. My little twin brothers, 
who had been given into my care lest 
they should soil their immaculate white 
suits ere the arrival of the guests, were 
quite forgotten amid the excitement of 
the bride’s arrival. Suddenly, during 
the hush that preceded the ceremony, my 
conscience eried, ‘‘Where are the boys? 
They won’t see a thing!’’ and no one 
ean realize the relief to my youthful 
heart when I saw the two rosy faces 
smiling down upon the crowd from the 
vantage of Mr. Linecoln’s arms. The lit- 
tle sister forgot, but Mr. Lineoln was 
there. 


A MEMORY OF JENNIE LIND. 

In 1834, writes an early pioneer, my 
father moved from New Hampshire to a 
little Canadian settlement on the stage 
road halfway between Waterloo and Mont- 
real. There he set up an inn ior the 
convenience of the traveling public, who 
wished to break the tiresome journey by 
stage. There had been a distillery on the 
place, but, true to his principles, tather 
promptly destroyed it, and had his sign 
painted ‘‘The Temperance Inn,’’ so that 
no one might mistake the character of 
the place. 

Our nearest neighbors were French peo- 
ple, who had no children; but there were 


six of us, so we did not get lonesome. 
The daily arrival of the stage never 


ceased to be exciting. Then there were 
other travelers in chaise and on _ horse- 
back, and once a year a caravan of ani- 
mals passed through. Think of six child- 
ren having a whole menagerie to them- 
selves! We enjoyed the elephants espe- 
cially. There was a lake a little way 
from our house where the men took them 
to bathe. It was great sport to wateh 
the big animals squirt water over one 
another with their trunks. 

Our house would look very bare in 
these days of palatial hotels. There were 
no carpets on the floors, but Irish Norah, 
the maid, kept them immaculately clean 
by daily serubbings. On extra oceasions 
our mother would sprinkle sand over the 
floor of the reception room in intricate 
patterns, and then woe betide the young- 
ster who ventured in to disturb the work 
of art! 

One day there was the stir of prepara- 
tion that always preceded the arrival 
of a special guest, whose coming had 


been previously announced. We asked no 
questions, for in those days children did 
not inquire into the doings of their eld- 
ers, but we stationed ourselves where we 
could command a good view of the pas- 
sengers as they left the stage. Imagine 
our disappointment when only two or 
three men and a very plainly dressed 
woman got out of the stage. The woman 
wore a veil, so we could not see her face; 
but her clothing looked rather shabby, 
so we ran into the kitchen to tell Norah 
that no one of any account had come. 
Norah was not in sight, but presently she 
bustled in, very much excited. 

‘‘Tf you childer want to see the great- 
est singer in the world,’’ she said, ‘‘ jist 
pape in the dining room at the end of 
the table be your fayther.’’ 

We ‘‘paped,’’ and there sat our plainly 
dressed traveler. She had a sweet face, 
but we could not understand why ‘‘the 
greatest singer in the world’’ should wear 
an old black dress with patches at the 
elbow (I saw them myself). As we 
pushed and scuffled in our eagerness to 
see her, the door swung wide open, to 
our great confusion. My father shook 
his head at us, but the lady laughed. As 
we beat a hasty retreat, I saw that she 
was speaking to him. 

We felt that we were great offenders, 
and when father came out into the 
kitchen a few minutes later, we expected 
a reprimand. But he only said, ‘‘ You 
children may go into the parlor for 
awhile. Miss Lind wants to see you.’’ 

It was a very bashful company that 
filed into the room. The great singer sat 
in a low rocking-chair by the fireplace, 
and as we entered, beckoned to us to 
come ‘to her. I was the smallest of tha 
group, so she lifted me up to her lap, 
and then she began to sing to us. I wish 
that I could remember what she sang, but 
we knew nothing about songs or music, 
and could only feel the beauty of the 
tender voice and the charm of the woman 
herself. I am sure Jenny Lind never 
sang to a more appreciative audience, or 
left a sweeter memory behind her. 


ETHELBERT NEVIN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Everybody knows Ethelbert Nevin’s 
setting of ‘*The Rosary,’’ of which music 
Madame Schumann-Heink wrote: ‘‘No- 
tice the composer’s phrase, how it slips 
along in the eighth notes, just as the 
small beads would slip through our fin- 
gers. And at the end of every such 
phrase comes a long note and a pause. 
This is repeated over and over after the 


manner of the pious devotees of the 
rosary.’’ 
Nevin is dead. Vance Thompson has 


written Nevin’s life. It is the picture of 
a man who earried over into advancing 
years the child heart, simple, profound, 
smiling, even in his sorrows. He quotes 
something that Nevin himself wrote. It 
is the artist’s analysis of life: 

‘‘Isn’t this life of ours a strange, 
strange thing? How we live to learn and 
after all how little we know! : 
We come into this lovely world and for a 
few years we are between a flower and a 
fruit. We grow, blossom, and our lives 
are as pleasant as a day in June. Then 
come our first little trials, our first loves 
and the thirst for knowing and 
to be known. Thereon we live, work, are 
strong, weak, happy or sad. Bitter ex- 
perience comes and suddenly our eyes are 
open to the fact that there are innumer- 
able little clouds that we have never no- 
ticed before. And if we continue to 
gaze and gaze at them, they grow and 
grow until we could almost believe that 
there was no sun, Oh, if we could only 
see a little further! — 

‘* After all, what can be a greater bless- 
ing than to be born into this lovely world 
—to see the trees, the flowers, to be near 
those we love, to be able to work, to 
study, to grow, always seeing the roads 
become clearer? Then the keen joy of 
battling with and conquering self; the 
still greater joy of conferring happiness 
upon another. Yes, love rules the world.’’ 

Thus the singer of songs, the one who 
through his art as composer interpreted 
life, looked abroad on this complex exis- 
tence, and found it good because he méas- 
ured the transfiguring power of love. 





Dainty Foods 
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N EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 
of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 


the Royal Baking Powder. 


Better results 


will be obtained because of the absolute 


purity and great leavening strength of the 


Royal. 


It will make the food lighter, 


sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 


wholesome. 
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Grant W. Speer Goes Abroad. 

Grant W. Speer, pastor at Central Church, 
Toledo, O., sailed last week for a _ three 
months’ tour of the Holy Land, and various 
European and Oriental countries. The ex- 
pense of the trip is to be borne by the mem 
bers of Mr. Speer’s church. They say that 
after preaching continuously for twenty-five 
years, he is entitled to an extended vaca 
tiow for research and recreation. Mr. Speet 
was ordained to the ministry twenty-five 
vears ago. Since then he has preached 
every Sunday, except two, missing one Sun- 
day on account of sickness and one because 
of am accident three years ago. Since Mr. 
Spee became pastor if Central Church seven 
vears ago the membership has more than 
doubled, the debt has been removed from the 
church property, many improvements have 
been made including a new pipe organ, and 
the Sunday-school has more than doubled in 
attendance, 


Aetna Road, Cleveland, Prospers. 

rhe congregation of Aetna Road Church, 
Cleveland, O., held a farewell service in the 
old building, March 15, in anticipation of 
moving into the new structure. F. D. But- 
chart, for ten years pastor of this church, 
reports that the new building will contain 
a gymnasium and club rooms which will 
enable him to better direct the community 
work which he has been striving to carry on 
with limited facilities. Aetna Road Church 
was organized twenty-five years ago and 
has added more than one thousand members 
since then. The new building will not be 
ready for occupancy until April 19. 


Pastor Praised by Newspaper. 

Che Akron Times has this to say of the 
work of L. N. D. Wells, of that city: “The 
recent action of the High Street Church of 
Christ in raising the salary of Mr. L. N. D. 
Wells to $3,000, is not only an honorable 
recognition of the worth of a good man, but 
it confers honor also upon the congregation. 
The work accomplished by Mr. Wells has 


been unique in the history of our local re- 
ligious life. He has taken a down-town 
church where all the odds were against him, 
and by judicious advertising and forceful 


preaching, has more than held his own in 
movies and 
attractions of the down-town 
district. To place religion at the front in 
such a competition constitutes a marked 
achievement. At the same time Mr. Wells 
has led his congregation in charitable and 


open competition with the 
theatrical 


missionary giving, until it probably leads 
the churches of the city. 


Growth at East Dallas, Texas. 

lo take care of the great growth of the 
Sunday-school, the East Dallas (Tex. 
church will begin at onee the erection of a 
commodious annex to the present structure 


rhe annex will have a capacity of 600 people 
and will be equipped to serve in the social 
center work, which this church is planning 
to start in the near future. rhe annex 
will cost $5,000, will be about 40x40 feet 
in size and will have a basement equipped 
with gymnasium paraphernalia and shower 
baths Dr John GG. Slayter pastor ot the 
church, has led the enterprising congrega- 
tion to remarkable accomplishments dur- 
ing the past few months. Less than two 
years ago—May 1, 1912—the present hand 
some edifice was dedicated 


C. M. Chilton and “Men and Millions.” 

\t a recent morning service of First Church, 
st Joseph, Mo., ¢ M. Chilton, the pastor, 
surprised his congregation by announcing 
that he had received a call from the pro 
moters of the Men and Millions movement 
to assist in the great campaign in the in 
terest of missions and other activites of the 
chureh Dr. Chilton stated that he had not 
yet accepted the call to this work, and he 
said he had not made a decision as to 
whether he would accept or decline. “I want 
you to help me decide it,” he said to the 


members of his congregation. “I have been 
pastor of this church sixten years, and am 
just entering upon the seventeenth year. 
Sometimes preachers stay with a church too 
long and I wouldn’t remaim here one minute 
too long, if | knew it.” 


Discussing “The Perils of the City.” 

“A continental Sunday would spell the 
doom of religion in the United States,” said 
Walter Scott Priest, pastor of First church, 
Wichita, Kan., in a sermon on “The Perils 
of a Godless Sunday.” Referring to Sun- 





Rev. J. R. Ewers, who is planning to build 
a sie story church building in Pittsburg. 


day baseball the speaker said: “Aside from 
the moral involved I think it would pay the 
Wichita Baseball Association to do away 
with Sunday games. I think every Chris- 
tian fan in the city would boost for a half- 
holiday on Saturday for every one and I 
think they could bring it about if Sunday 
games were abolished.” Mr. Priest is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on “The Perils of the 
City.” 

County Organizes for Cooperation. 

To bring about closer affiliation of the 
churches of the county of which South Bend 
is the county seat, it is planned to hold 
quarterly meetings and to form a board by 
means of which county business will be 
transacted. The board will be composed of 
a delegate from every 100 members in a 
congregation together with the pastors. <A 
recent meeting of the county's churches was 
addressed by G. W. Hemry, of First Church, 
South Bend. This church has voted to re- 
place Ray Eldred, its missionary, who was 
drowned on the Congo. , 


Banquet at Bloomington, III. 

\ notable banquet was held in First 
Church, Bloomington, Ill, om Monday eve 
ning, March 9. The new departmental rooms 
were thrown together and used for this pur 
pose for the first time. Three hundred were 
in attendance and the enthusiasm was high. 
Toasts were responded to by D. C. Smith 
of Normal, who spoke on “A Man Without a 
Home”; J. Dickey Templeton, of Blooming- 
ton Second Presbyterian Church, on “A Man 
Without a Country:” Jas H. tuaaw, of Park 
M. E. Church, spoke on “A Man Without a 
Chureh; and S. H. Zendt, pastor Second 
Christian Church, on “A Man Without a 
Job.” The quartet-choir of First Church 
rendered special music and the pastor, Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, was toastmaster. 


Central Illinois Ministerial Institute. 
“One of the finest programs ever given in 
the state,” is the way George W. Wise, vice- 


president of the Institute, describes the pro- 
gram of the coming Annual Session of the 
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Central Illinois Christian Ministerial Insti- 
tute, April 8-10, at Eureka, Ill. Among the 
addresses are the following: “The Minister 
as a Preacher,” by H. A. Denton; “The Min- 
ister as a Shepherd,” by S. E. Fisher; “The 
Preacher as Man of God,” by A. McLean: 
“Preaching to the Conscience,” by A. Me- 
Lean; “Books Found Helpful,” by W. W. 
Denham; “Ministerial Courtesy,” by J. S 
Barnett; “The Minister Renewing Himself,” 
by V. W. Blair; “The Minister and Our Col- 
lege,” by Pres. H. O. Pritchard; “The Min- 
ister as a Spiritual Leader,” by Clyde Darsie; 
“Power in the Pulpit,” by A. McLean; “Joy 
in the Ministry” by A. McLean; “Helpful 
Books,” by G. W. Wise; “The Minister as 
a Church Builder,” by Edgar D. Jones; “The 
Perils of the Ministry,” by W. H. Cannon; 
“The Challenge of the Church to Men of To- 
day,’ by 8S. H. Zendt; “The Rural Church, a 
Problem and an Opportunity,” by R. B. 
Doan; “Vitalizing the Rural Church,’ by M. 
B. MeNutt; “Modern Methods in the Country 
Church,” by M. B. McNutt. Discussions and 
Devotional services are to be led by most 
capable men. The sessions will meet at the 
Christian Church, Eureka. 


Dr. Medbury on Church-Going. 

In a plea for regular attendance, Dr. 
Charles S. Medbury recently preached on the 
text, “I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord.” In 
the midst of this appeal, the speaker pointed 
out the error im a_ too prevalent notion. 
“Surface thinkers and writers are constantly 
striving to gauge the place and power of the 
church by those who happen to attend the 
services upon a given Lord’s day. Neither 
its place nor its power can be gauged ir this 
way. What it is in the world cannot be de- 
termined by the crowds that go in but must 
be determined rather by the number and 
type of workers that go out through its 
gates—the workers who are the inspirational 
factors of our present civilization. On this 
happy day, therefore, the church proudly 
holds aloft the banners of Christ. It does 
not come with ‘poor face’ begging gifts nor 
with pitiful devices pleading “please turn 
in to us.’ It does not come with concession 
to sin that it may wim the mighty nor with 
compromised commandments of God that it 
may secure the support of the worldly wise 
or proud. Rather does it dare to come—in- 
stitution of God that it is—erying to a com- 
placent and luxurious age the stern, strong 
message of the Master’s herald of the long 
ago, ‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 


Sermons on Six Greatest Bible Men. 

George Darsie, of Central Church, Terre 
Haute, is preaching a series of sermons on 
the six greatest men of the Bible. He has 
not named his list, but will leave that for 
awhile to the curiosity of his audiences. His 
first sermon dealt.with Abraham. Of him 
he said in part: “One of two things makes a 
man great. Either he must be a man of 
personal force and might, or he must leave 
behind him great results in the world. Both 
of these were combined in Abraham. Physic- 
aliy, mentally, spiritually, he was a giant. 
Though he lived 4,000 years ago, though ut- 
terly without anything like our modern 
culture, though he probably could not read 
or write, yet if you were able now to bring 
him back to the world just as he was and 
set him down in the midst of Boston culture 
itself, I think he would be universally hailed 
and regarded as a great man. But great as 
he was in personal force he was far greater 
in the work he did and the results he left in 
the world. Judged by results, he was un- 
doubtedly the greatest man who ever lived. 
His life affects more people in our day than 
the life of any other man. He is the sptr- 
itual father of the Jews, Mohammedans and 
Christians in their warfare against idolatry. 
He is the spiritual progenitor of all nations, 
tribes and peoples who acknow ledge a per- 
sonal God as the supreme ruler of the uml- 
verse.” 

A Remarkable Sunday-school Class. 

The Philo-Christos, of Central Church, Des 
Moines, were long-ago famous. The most 
recent event of this class’s history is the 
celebration of its seventeenth anniversary, 
on March 16. On this occasion, Judge Horace 
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E. Deemer was the guest of honor. He 
spoke on the theme, “The New Old World.” 
Other addresses were made by Finis Idle- 
man and Col. D. J. Palmer. There were 
several toasts, and music was furnished by 
a male quartet. The Philo-Christo class has 


had an unusual history. It was started 
Jan. 17, 1897, with three members. There 
has been no break in its continuity. It 
was originally known as class No. 23, but 
was changed to Philo-Christo. The highest 
attendance at one session was 252. It has 
always had one teacher. More than 2,500 
young men have been members of this or- 
ganization. It contributes to missions, 
maintains a hospital and benevolent com- 
mittee, helps men secure work, has boys 


of three high schools in its membership, and 
practically all of the colleges of the city 
are represented among its members. 


Freeport Pastor Pleads for Church. 

“Whenever the church is found under fire, 
in the language of my youth, ‘there’s a negro 
in the woodpile!’” said E. T. Cornelius, 
pastor of the church at Freeport, Ill., in a 
recent sermon on “The Church Under Fire.” 
He was referring to the ordinance adopted 
by the city council of Freeport, by the terms 
of which the erection of churches im the 
residence districts is prohibited, except where 
the consent of property owners in a con- 
siderable area surrounding the proposed 
church site is first obtained. “We are puzzling 
ourselves to know why the administration 
cam allow a saloon in the residence section 
of our city under the protest of the people 
of the community, bearing the stamp of the 
approval of the administration, and yet re- 
fuse to allow a church that is as quiet and 
orderly as any church in the city to use 
property it has purchased for the legitimate 
worship of God and the preaching of the 
gospel.” The Freeport congregation is being 
halted by the saloom forces in its efforts to 
erect a new building on a certain prominent 
site in the city. 


Death of Judge Joe Chinn. 

On March 4, in Lexington, Mo., a long 
time faithful member of the Christian 
Church died in the person of Judge Joe Chinn. 
As is related by Haley in his “Dawn of the 
Reformation,” he was the sor of Dr. Joseph 
G. Chinn, who was a pioneer in the Christian 
Church. Dr. Chinn was, in 1844, the organ- 
izer and the first superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school of the Lexington Christian 
Church, which one of the oldest in the 
Brotherhood. Judge Chinn also, who lived to 
the green old age of 91, was a life-time mem- 
ber and supporter of that church. He leaves 
behind a wife and three granddaughters who 
are active members of the church and one of 
whom is the wife of Richard Gentry, pastor 
of the Winfield, ‘Kan. Christiam Church. 


is 


Preacher Discusses “Damaged Goods.” 

E. F. Daugherty, pastor at Vincennes, Ind., 
began a series of Sunday evening addresses 
on “Notable Fiction and Out-Working Pro- 
blems,” with a discussion of the Brieux-Sin- 
clair play, “Damaged Goods.” He made a 
very plain application of the principles laid 
down in this remarkable play to local condi- 
at Vincennes. Regarding sex instruc- 
tion, he had this to say: 

“There are but three institutions fundamen- 
tal in the life of a free and enlightened peo- 
ple, and they are the home, the school, and 
the church; if these three will discharge with 
their obligations to their mem- 
bers the residue of our population can be 
reached and affected by the institutions sub- 
sidiary to the three—and supplemental in 
their human service—such the lecture 
platform organization, the reform organiza- 
tion and the legislative movement. There’s 
no wax for evil’s overcoming than by and 
With the things that are good; and the 
parents who keep their children’s minds and 
lives heaped full of good, the schools which 
link righteousness with knowledge, the church 
Which ties up the kingdoms of earth with 
the kingdom of heaven—these three share 
the delicate, yet ponderous responsibility for 
Sex Instruction, and the greatest of the three 


tions 


conscience 


as 


is the home. For, from out of the home 
came the church, from out the church the 
school, and as the elemental facts of sex 
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arise in the home, the church and the 
school do no fitter service for the world than 
insist with clarion call that the home be 
made alert to the consequential nature of the 
responsibility.” 


T. W. Pinkerton Leaves Kenton, 0. 

T. W. Pinkerton closes his work with the 
church at Kenton, O., this month, and will 
go to Seattle. He has enjoyed a long and 
successful ministry in Kenton, extending all 
told over more than twenty years, in two 
periods of residence. 


Edgar DeWitt Jones Speaks at Pittsburg. 

Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Bloomington, III., 
who in special meetings with Bellevue 
(Pittsburg) Christian Church, addressed the 
Disciples Ministerial Association of Greater 
Pittsburg, Monday, March 16, on “The An- 
cient Gospel im Modern Fiction.” The same 
evening he spoke for a men’s banquet in the 
new chureh edifice at Somerset. 
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In a sermon on “Who Should Control Our 
City, Law or Outlaw?” at the Wabash ave- 
nue Chureh, Kansas City, Mo., L. J. Marshall, 
bitterly arraigned the political management 
of Kansas City, declared conditions to be un- 
bearable and asserted that he would not be 
true to his calling if he stood indifferent 
while politicians connived to sacrifice deceny 
and efliciency or personal aggrandizement. 
“T am a Democrat,” he said, “and expect to 
remain one. Democracy stands for an ideal. 
But it doesn’t stand for what we are having 
in Kansas City today.” 


“Civilized Christians bedecked with jewels 
are worse than the heathens of foreign coun- 
tries who wear ornaments om their fingers 
and toes,” declared Finis Idleman of the 
Central Church, Des Moines, in a sermon on 
“Our Common Need of God.” “We Americans 
have been too busy making money in this 
country. We have tilled the soil, spanned 
the rivers, tunneled the mountains and 
opened the mines. In doing so we got gold, 
but lost our conscience.” 


W. S. Lockhart, pastor at Central Church, 
Houston, Tex., is preaching a series of ser- 


mons on the divorce question. The first 
sermon treated “The Church and Divorce,” 
in which he discussed the progress being 


made in the church to suppress the evil, and 
in which he paid his respects to the “quack 


preacher.” The second theme was “The 
State and Divorce,” in which the “quack 
lawyer” was discussed, and the third ~ will 


be “The Home and Divorce.” 

The following is a part of the will of W. 
H. Dulaney, who recently died at Hannibal, 
Mo.: “I give and bequeath to the official 
board of elders and deacons of the First 
Christian church of Hannibal, the congrega- 
tiom of which now worship in their stone 
church on the south side of Broadway above 
Tenth street, the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars.” 


If the plans of John Ray Ewers, pastor 
of the East End Church, Pittsburgh, 
are realized, that city will soon boast of a 
six-story church building, which would not 
only contain the usual auditorium and rooms, 
but also provide a roof garden, gymnasium, 
club rooms and an employment agency for 
the use of the members of its congregation. 


The Brotherhood of First Church, Mary- 
ville, Mo., under the leadership of R. L. 
Finch, pastor, has invited the brotherhoods 
of the various city churches to enter into 
a joint organization. At a union 
held for the purpose of cementing a bond of 
friendship between the brotherhoods, Charles 
A. Finch, of Topeka, spoke. 


service 


The poem beginning, “I go not where I 
will,” credited om the editoral pages of The 
Christian Century to Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, of Columbus, O., are not his work. He 
writes, “You do me too much honor. These 
verses are not mine. I do not know whose 
they are.” Can any of our readers give us 
the author’s name? 


A. C. Downing, pastor of the Hillyard 
(Spokane) Christian Church, who was in the 
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hospital for nearly a month, following a 
surgical operation, has so far recovered that 


he has been removed to his home. It will be 
several weeks before he will be able to re- 
sume his pastoral work. 


In one of the services of the recent Vaw- 
ter meeting at First Church, Topeka, Kans., 


C. R. L. Vawter spoke on “Obeying the 
Superintendent’ A quartet, composed of 


employes from the railroad shops sang, and 
the railroad men of the city attended im a 


body. 


S. T. Willis, pastor of First Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., recently preached three sermons 
on “Who Are the Disciples of Christ and 
What Do They Stand For?” “Religious Po- 
sition of the Disciples,” and “The Distinctive 
Missions of the Disciples, a Providental Peo- 
ple.” 

President R. H. Crossfield returned from 
a trip to the tropics last month, and has 
recently been giving lectures at Transyl- 
vania University, during the chapel period, 


on Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Central 
America. 
M. J. Grable, pastor of the Salem, 0O., 


church, addressed recently, at Alliance, the 
members of the Ministerial association of 


Allianee-Sebring, on “The Pastor and the 
Sunday School.” 

In a recent issue of this paper, Claris 
Yeuell was reported as having taken the 
pastorate at Salem, O. Mr. Yeuell writes 
that this is incorrect. Sabina, O., is his 


new home. 


At a recent service, J. P. McKnight, pastor 
at Pasadena, Cal., read a long and interest- 
ing letter from Miss Emma A. Lyon, the 
living-link” of this church at Nanking, China, 


R. W. Gentry, of Winfield, Kas., has been 
made platform manager of the Winfield 
Chautaqua asembly, one of the oldest and 
most important in the state. 


W. C. Hull, recently of Pasadena, Calif., 
is supplying the pulpit of the Douglas Park 
Chureh in this city. The audiences are 
steadily growing. 


L. G. Batman, pastor of First Church, 
Youngstown, O., recently addressed the Busi- 
ness Men’s prayer meeting of ‘the city Y. 
M. C. A. 

J. H. O. Smith, pastor at 
Little Rock, Ark., has rented a 
office in that city. 


First Church, 
downtown 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Copemish, Mich., Chas. E. Cotton, pastor; 
J. H. Versey and daughter, evangelists; ten; 
closed. 

Fortville, Ind., Lee Tinsley, pastor, preach- 
ing; Chas. E. MeVay, singing; 42; closed. 

Newton, Ia., E. F. Leake, pastor; C. L. 
McKim, preaching; A. A. Bailey, singing; 


39; closed. 
North Yakima, Wash., W. F. Turner, pas- 
tor, preaching; J. W. Tapp, singing; 63; 


closed. 
Sandusky, Ohio, Traverse Harrison, evan- 

gelist; 65; closed; $800 raised for support of 

pastor. 
Milford, 


Ill., H. O. Rocks, pastor; Herbert 


Yeuell, evangelist; J. Ross Miller, singer: 
100, with 90 adults; closed. 
Lexington, Central, Mark Collis, pastor, 


preaching. 
Mt. Sterling, 
185; closed. 
St. John, N. B., Lowell C. McPherson, evan- 
gelist; eleven weeks’ meeting; 85; closed. 
Greenfield, Ind., B. L. Wray, pastor; Ross 
S. Davis, singer; 31; closed. 
Fostoria, Ohio, J. N. Johnston, 
Rochester Irwin and wife, evangelists; 
closed. 


Ky., Mark Collis, evangelist: 


pastor ; 
226 ; 


CALLS. 
W. H. Zimmerman, to First, Parkersburg, 
_. Va 
John Walton, to Bessemer, Ala. 
William Law, to New Straitsville, Ohio. 
Wm. F. Cowden, to Tacoma, Wash. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
J. A. Erwin, Central, Findlay, Ohio. 











Easter and the National Benevolent 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF EASTER 
OBSERVANCE. 
BEGINNING OF EASTER OBSERVANCE. 

It is now almost a quarter of a century 
since the Bible schools of our Brotherhood 
began the practice of observing Easter in the 
interest of the widows and orphans under 
the care of the National Benevolent Associa 
tion When those who were charged with 
the responsibility of guiding this great min 
istry sought a day upon which to lay its 
claims upon the hearts of our people they 
found that every favorable season had al 
ready been taken by other great interests 
of the church. The only favorable oppor 
tunity that seemed to have been overlooked 
was Easter among the young people in ou 
Bible-schools. Recognizing the rights of 
other interests in the days they had estab 
lished and cultivated until they had become 
valuable sources of income, and being deeply 
interested in all of these great enterprises, 
the friends of the Association decided to con 
tent themselves, for the time at least, with 
an appeal to the Bible-schools at Easter. The 
young people responded promptly. The first 
vear brought offerings from _ schools in 
twenty states. This hearty response to the 
first Easter call, coupled with the fact that 
a half dozen other interests were making an 
nual appeals to the churches at the most 
favorable seasons of the year, and the fact 
that the Children’s Day call of the Foreign 
Society was the only general interest that 
claimed the attention of our Bible-schools 
led the Association to adopt Easter in the 
Bible-schols as its one permanent offering 
day. 

BUILDING EASTER. 

Having found a place im the calendar of 
the churches’ work where it could press its 
claims without fear of injury to any other 
feature of the work, the Association set to 
work to build up an interest in Easter as 
the day on which to especially answer the 
ery of the orphan. It at once began issuing 
a free program to be used by the Bible- 
schools in the observance of Easter. It estab- 
lished the custom of writing a personal Eas- 
ter letter to each preacher and Bible-school 
superintendent. It abundant 
supply of high grade literature suitable to 
the season. It bore the expenses of preach 
ers, who donated their services, in an effort 
to lead every Bible-school im the brotherhood 
into fellowship with Christ in His compas 
sion upon the poor. While this Easter prop 
aganda represents a considerable outlay on 
the part of the Association, the benefits to 
its work and the enlarged vision and spir- 
itual uplift it has brought to our Bible 
schools and churches has justified it a thou 
sand times and lays the whole brotherhood 
under obligation to the Association 


created an 


THE FASTER OFFERING OUR DEPENDENCE. 


With each year the number of schools 
that observe Easter for the benefit of the 
widow and the orphan increases. At first 
only a few could be relied upon for an offer 
ing each year. Now a large number of 
schools never fail to take an Easter offering. 
lhe feeding of the hungry and the clothing 
of the naked is an essential part of their 
The y are now constant doers of 


program 
world’s goods and 


the Word. Having the 
seeing their brother in need, they are open 
ing their compassion and proving to the 
world that the love of God abides in them. 

At first the schools that took the Easte1 
offering seemed to have little thought beyond 
that of answering a worthy call. Now they 
have a vision of the world’s need of Christ's 
will and their own spiritual enrichment, and 
so they are seeking a larger part and a richer 
fellowship in the Gospel of the Helping 
Hand. They are trying to reach the priz 
of the mark of their high calling in Christ 
As a result of this effort on the part of our 
Bible-schools in observing Easter in th 
exemplification of pure and undefiled religion 
the Association has come to depend upon the 
Easter offering for the life of its work and 
the comfort of its great family of about six 


Association 


hundred persons. The growth of the re- 
sponse to the Easter appeal has led the As- 
sociation to expand its work to its present 
magnificent proportions. The Association 
needs, and is confidently depending ujion our 
Bible-schools for the greatest Easter offering 
in the history of its work. This confidence 
rests in the belief that having sown the seed 
of benevolent interest our Bible school work- 
ers will see that the Association and its de- 
pendent wards are given the benefits of the 
harvest; that having encouraged the Asso- 
ciation through twenty-five years of Easter- 
giving, they will not fail to reward its con- 
fidence by a most liberal offering; that hav- 
ing, by sacrifice, built up a great work they 
will not permit it to suffer or fall, into de- 
feat just when it is rendering its greatest 
service to our Brotherhood and plea; that 
having welcomed to their hearts a family of 
eighty-ffve aged, indigent brethren and five 
hundred orphans and other unfortunate chil- 
dren, our Bible schools will not turn them 
out to die but that they will continue to 
provide for them in love through an Easter 
offering that will honor Christ. 


THE N. B. A. LOYAL TO CHRIST AND 
THE CHURCH. 
By CHARLES S. Mepsury. 

Our National Benevolent Association 
claims for the church what is its due and 
denies to secular orders and institutions the 
credit for a ministry which is distinctively 
Christian. 

If every other motive were removed the 
motive here indicated shouid lead us to an 
increasingly generous support of our ber- 
evolent work. Let us be jealous for our Lord 
in this holy ministry. Without the sugges- 
tion of a war upon anyone or a reflection 
upon any institution, and without any other 
feeling than that of joy with regard to any 
service that has been rendered to the world’s 
unfortunate and needy, it is yet to be re- 
membered that benevolence is not of Masonic 
birth or of Odd Fellowship origin, but that 
it is of the heart of God. All praise may 
be given every man or institution that has 
lightened the load of the world’s sorrow, and 
yet there should be reverent insistence upon 
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the fact that the lessons of benevolence 
that prompt all our  philanthropies have 
been interpreted fully in the world’s great 
life by Him who is our supreme Helper and 
our Lord. In spite of all the blessings of it 
there is yet unmistakable sadness linking 
with Christ-like ministry done in another's 
name. There is tragedy when a boon is pre- 
sented to the life of a child and he is not 
taught correctly from whom _ that boon 
comes. It is pitiful for such an one only to 
see the face of a man or to hear the name 
of an institution of men, when the Saviour 
of the world is back of the ministry and 
longs for the love of the one to whom His 
life is bringing blessings. Oh, what it would 
mean if the great body of men who are as- 
sociated with the fraternal organizations of 
the world could only see that every bit of 
wealth and worth in all they are and all 
they do is out of Heaven’s thought, and in 
the very best of their service they are only 
heeding the dictates of the pre-eminent, 
though oft unrecognized Friend of Man! 
And how glorious it would be if those who 
bear the name of Christ would do what they 
do, and all they do, only in that name! 
Then would He have praise from ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand lives who have been 
blessed by His spirit abroad in the world, 
but who do not realize for an hour where 
the credit of their blessings belongs. 


A CHALLENGE, 


It is to challenge us at such a point that 
our organization of National Benevolence 
stands. It cries aloud to us, “This is Christ’s 
work, and wher it is done it should be His 
name and He should have the credit.” Every 
aged one whose pathway is made a pathway 
of peace should have eyes directed to Him 
who is the Prince of Peace. Every one 
healed should be brought face to face with 
the great Physician, and the children should 
never have obscured, for one moment of 
time, the face of Him who one day said, 
“Of such is the Kingdom of heaven.” There 
is place for the ministrations of the state 
in behalf of its more sorely afflicted. But 
we should struggle to have the states purely 
Christian in government and their ministra- 
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Frances (motherless and deserted she 
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Easter for National Benevolent Association | 
Means Easter for Christ’s Helpless Little Ones. | 


The National Benevolent Association 
has for more than twenty years been 
the chosen medium through which in- 
creasing hundreds (and now thousands) 
of our Bible schools have ministered to 
the widow and the orphan in the name 
of the compassionate Christ. 

These Easter offerings have made pos- 
sible this great national enterprise with 
its twelve Homes in ten states and with 
its record of many thousands served. 
More than four thousand children have 
been placed in Christian Homes by the 
N. B. A. 

The Easter offering is the main de- 
pendence of all the Association’s wards 
for daily necessities. Without it, the As- 
sociation could not possibly support 
them. Every Bible school among us 
should send an offering this Easter to the 
N. B. A. * 

The most excellent Easter exercise we 
have ever issued (‘‘Loving in Deed and 
in Truth’’) is just off the presses. Order 
at once. It is free to schools that will 
send an offering. 


Address: 


The National Benevolent Association | 








Alice (with her mother she found shel- i 


A.’s Homes.) 


Baby 
ter in one of the N. B. 


St. Louis, Mo. | 
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tions therefore Christian. But beyond that 
which must perhaps unavoidably be handled 
by the state, there is a world of ministry in 
the lines of benevolence of which the church 
should be jealous that through it the Mas- 
ter may find honor. The footsteps of His 
people should be first at the bedside of the 
sick and the dying, the hands of His people 
should be first opened in help to the fallen, 
His people should build with eager joy the 
sweetest homes of faith and song and cheer 
for “little ones” of tender years of age, 
whose lives are being buffeted by the ex- 
perience of passing days. And when God’s 
people meet human needs this way, quickly, 
and with passionate joy, helping 
those about them for Christ’s dear sake, 
there will cease to be the unbridged chasms 
between the church and certain classes of the 
world that still exist today. 


eagerly 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO NOTES. 

The spring convocation was held on Tues- 
day, March 17. Dean J. R. Angel was the 
convocation orator, his subject being, “The 
University of Today.’ 

Among those who took degrees at the con- 
vocation was W. G. F. Chandler, who was 
made a master of arts in the Divinity School. 

The rooms in the south end of South Di- 
Vinity Hall are being vacated during the 
erection of the Classical Building, which is 
directly connected with South Divinity Hall, 

Ground was broken last week for the 
Geology Building, which is to be located im- 
mediately to the west of Walker Museum. 
The Noyes Woman’s gymnasium, which will 
face the midway between the president’s 
house and the School of Education, is soon 
to be started. 

President and Mrs. Judson left Chicago or 
the day following convocation, for their six- 
months’ journey in China, under the auspices 
0! the Rockefeller Educational Commission. 

(n Tuesday evening of last week a dinner 


was held at Hutchinson Hall at which the 
trustees, faculty and students of the Di- 
Vinity House, and the ministers of our 


churches in Chicago, were guests. The chief 


purpose of the gathering was to mark the 
completion of the fifty-thousand dollar en 





dowment fund which was recently announced. 
The speakers included Dean Mathews, of the 
Divinity School, Professors MacClintock, 
Sharpe and Ames, Loehr, Hamilton, and Geo. 
A. Campbell of Hannibal, Mo. Dean Willet 
presided. At the conclusion of the address, 
the plans of the proposed Divinity House 
group of three buildings were shown. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE MARCH 
OFFERING. 


“The two Sundays in March have been 
wretched, but our offering in cash and 


pledges equivalent to $540. We had eighty- 
six new contributors this year and the most 
of those were new members. Sixty-five con- 
tributors last year are yet to report and 
will be in the line-up.” Robt. N. Simpson, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

The Pikeville, Ky., church is rejoicing in 
the fact that they have more than doubled 
their apportionment for foreign missions. 


“IT have labored hard to secure the vest 
possible offering for our foreign mission 


work, and I am glad to report that the peo- 
ple responded better than I had hoped for. 
[ wrote you some time ago that I would 
try to double our apportionment. I now en- 
close you a check for more than double the 
apportionment and I have pledges which 
make our total offering a few cents over one 
hundred dollars.” M. J. Bradshaw, Ada, 
Ohio. 

The Healdsburg, Cal., church sends more 
than four times their apportionment for 
foreign missions. We rejoice with them in 
this splendid victory. 

The church at Milton, N. S., sends $105, 
They were apportioned $75. They are mak- 
ing a splendid increase in their offering each 


year. 

The Lincoln Park Church, Tacoma, Wash., 
gives $94.10. Apportionment, $50. A 
splendid advance. 

The church at toachdale, Ind., far ex- 


ceeds its apportionment. Brother T. H. Kuhn 
is the pastor. 

The March offering at the Rocky Mount, 
N. C., church exceeds $35. Last year they 
gave $4.55. 


Fr. M. Rarns, Secretary. 





Loyal Army Sunday School Plan 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 

Increase attendance. Secure home study, 
punctual attendance, increased offering. Cures 
sick 
set of sample. 

THE W. B. JACOBS COMPANY 
802 Hartford Bldg. 


schools. Send six cents for complete 


(Dept. S) 


Chicago, Il. 





THE DISCIPLES’ CONGRESS. 

As president of the Disciples’ Congress 
which meets in Lexington, Ky., April 28-30, 
1914. I wish to call the attention of the 
Brotherhood to the significance of this gath- 
ering and to urge the largest possible at- 
tendance. 

The Congress is altogether unique among 
the gatherings of our people. It is the one 
opportunity given for a_ serious and _per- 
fectly frank discussion of questions of doe- 
trine and practice among the Disciples and 
the world of theological thought. It stands 
for mental and spiritual quickening. Great 
and vital themes are presented reverently 
and critically. Speakers of well known abil- 
ity are chosen to furnish a program which 
does not permit of either dullness or loose 


preparation. It is a coming together of 
those who believe that old truth has not 


been exhausted by past use or interpreta- 
tion. It is a call to the watchmen of Zion 
to report on the new and fresh mornings 
which are ever dawning. 

Lexington is peculiarly suited as a meet- 
ing place for the Congress. It is the home of 
students. It can furnish a great constit- 
uency. It is known for its open-hearted 
hospitality. The program will appear in The 
Christian Century next week. 

Our preachers especially ,are_ invited to 
turn aside from the stress and strain of ad- 
ministration to bring themselves under the 
influence of those influences and impulses 
which will be generated at the Congress. 

Let us make it mean something worth 
while for the advancement of the great cause 


and the great Master to whom we have 
sworn eternal allegiance. E. L. POWELL. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSON FOR 
APRIL 12. 
Luke 24:13-35 Memory Verses, 31, 32 
Golden Text It is Christ Jesus that died, vea 
rather, that was raised from the dead.—Rom. 8: 34. 
American Standard Bible 
Copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used by permission.) 

(13) And behold, two of them were going that 
ery day to a village named Emmaus, .which was 
threescore furlongs from Jerusalem (14) And they 
communed with each other of all these things which 
had happened (15) And it came to pass, while 
they communed and questioned together, that Jesus 
himself, drew near, and went with them (16) 
But their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him (17) And he said unto them, What 
ommunications are these that ye have one with 
inother, as ve walk And they stood still, look 
ing sad. (18) And one of them, named Cleopas, 


answering said unto him, Dost thou alone sojourn 
in Jerusalem and not know the things which are 


me to pass there in these days (19) And he 
iid unto them, What things And they said unto 
him, The things concerning Jesus the Nazarene, 
vho was a prophet mighty in deed and word be 
fore God and all the people (20) and how the 
chief priests and our rulers delivered him up to 
be condemned to death, and ‘Crucified him. (21) 
But we hoped that it was he who should redeem 
Israc! Yea and besides all this, it is now the third 
day since these things came to pass (22) More 
ver certain women of our company amazt 1 us, hav 
ing been early at the tomb; (23) and when they 
found not his bedy, they came, saying, that they 
had also seen a vision of angels, who said that he 
was alive (24) And certain of them that were 
with : went to the tomb, and found it even so as 
the women had said but him they saw not. (25) 


And he said unto them, O, foolish men, and slow of 
heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken! 


(26) Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these 
trings, and to enter into his glory (27) And be 
ginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he 


interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself (28) And they drew nigh unto 
the village, whither they were going: and he made 


us though he would go further (29) And they 


netrained him, saying, Abide with us for it is 
toward evening, and the day is now far spent And 
he went in to abide with them (30) And it came 
to pass, when he had sat down with them: to meat, 
he took the bread and blessed; and breaking it he 
gave to them (31) And their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him and he vanished out of their 
wht (32) And they said ne to another, Was 
not our heart burning within us, while he spake to 
us in the way, while he opened to the scriptures? 
(33) And they rose up that very hour, and re 
turned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered 
urether, and them that were with them, (34) say 
ing The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
t Simor (35) And they rehearsed the things 
that happened in the wa und how he was known 
f them in the breaking of the bread 
Verse by Verse. 
By C. C. BUCKNER 
v. 18 Two of them Iwo of the larger 
group ot followers Three furlongs from 
Jerusalem: Seven miles and a half 
v. 14 Communed with cach other: They 


were engaged in intense conversation regard 
ing the marvelous happenings of those days. 

\ 16 Their cves were holden: Either be 
cause of their absorption in grief or because 
himself 


Jesus purposely rendered unrecog 
nizable 

\ 18 Sojourn in Jerusalem They doubt- 
less supposed Jesus had overtaken them on 
his way from Jerusalem to Emmaus. ind 


not knoe the things which are come to pass: 
lhe crucifixion must have been the chief sub 
ject of conversation among the thousands who 
had assembled in Jerusalem for the Feast of 
the Passover 

v. 19 What things 
tion for the purpose of arawing them out. 


Jesus asks the ques- 


v. 22 Voreover certain women, etc.: This 
passage indicates that they are burdened 
with the perplexities surrounding the report 
of the women. 

v. 25-27. O foolish men: It is a kindly re- 
buke to them for having failed to grasp the 
significance of all that the prophets have 
spoken relative to the coming Messiah. Be 


ginning from Moses: Jesus’ familiarity with 


the seriptures 1s shown here. 
v. 30. Took the bread and blessed: It was 
their custom to give thanks before each meal. 
vy. 32. And they knew him: They knew him 
as they had never known him before. He 
had been Jesus; he is now the Christ. 
So overjoyed were 


v. 33. That very hour: 


This is a notable verse. 


they at this great finding that they could 
not postpone the announcement of their glad 
tidings. 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By A. Z. Conran. 
CONSOLATION AND COMPANIONSHIP. 

The blow haa fallen. The Cross had borne 
its fruit. Pilate’s ablutions were followed 
by cowardly surrender to bigoted Zelotes. 
Jesus Christ was: “Crucified, dead, and 
buried.” The fact of his death was made 
doubly certain by the insistence of his 
enemies. That he was entombed was placed 
beyond question. Ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities combined to make certain not 
only his entombment but the retention of 
his body in the tomb as well. The sealed 
stone and the living guard were the pre- 
caution taken to prevent deception or 
treachery of any kind. No important fact 
in the world’s history is better accredited 
than the fact of the empty tomb on Sunday 
morning. The whole structure of Chris- 
tianity from that moment on, rested upon 
that basal fact. 

THE UNRECOGNIZED CHRIST. 

Suffering instinctively calls for sym- 
pathy. Isolation is intolerable when grief is 
deep. The soul seeks companionship in its 
affliction. It was natural that two and not 
one should be travelling to Emmaus. A fact, 
or a series of facts so inexplicable as those 
that had transpired challenged the further 
inquiry of the disciples. Had they been de- 
ceived? Why were their expectations dis- 
appointed? Would there be any way out of 
it? Might it possibly be true that Jesus 
had risen from the dead? How much credit 
should they give to the message which they 
had already heard? Perplexity increased. 
Problems seemed to- them _insolvable. 
Cleopas and his companion are too absorbed 
in conversation to note the approach of a 
stranger until he had already caught the 
drift of their conversation. Their heart 
anguish invited Jesus to join them. He was 
called to them by- their need. More than 
this. It was -his opportunity to instruct. 
He must make the evidence of his resurrec- 
tion unanswerable. The continuance of his 
Kingdom demanded it. He must give pos- 
itive certainty that he had fulfilled his own 
prophesy concerning himself, and had come 
forth from the tomb. Jesus Christ is never 
far from any serious minded inquiry. The 
tears of his children immediately call him 
to their rescue. He well knew that the best 
way to instruct was to inquire. “While 
they communed and questioned together 
Jesus himself drew near and went with 
them.” v. 15. “But their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him.” v. 16. The 
moment had not arrived for Jesus to un- 
veil himself and reveal his personality. He 
must first draw them out. He must prepare 
them for the revelation which was to come. 
How often in our sorrows or in our per- 
plexities and confusion of mind is Jesus 
actually near to us seeking by providences 
and circumstances to draw us out and pre- 
pare us for some new expression of love to 
our souls. 

rHE HIGH PLACES OF REVELATION. 

“And beginning from Moses and from all 
the prophets he interpreted to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” 
It settles forever the 
attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testament 
Scriptures. What a wonderful portrayal 
that must have been as he went from moun- 
tain peak to mountain peak of revelation! 
He doubtless began with the first promise, 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head.” It is not difficult for us to 
imagine how he proceeded touching upon the 
relations of God with his people and upon 
the successive promises of redemption. We 
can well understand how he employed the 
great types of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
like the Passover, and how he employed the 
prophecies which foretold the method of re- 
demption and the events which must suc- 
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ceed one another with reference ‘to the per- 
son of the Messiah. He would picture the 
intervention of the angel when Abraham was 
about to offer up Isaac; the redemptive work 
of Moses; the significance of the throne of 
David; the meaning of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity; the steps of preparation for the in- 
carnation; the incarnation itself; his own 
ministry; his crucifixion in fulfillment of 
prophecy; the accomplished work of redemp- 
tion. There was one fact particularly 
worthy of notice, they were acquainted wit) 
the Scripture, even though they were not 
familiar as they should have been with the 
complete correspondence between the 
prophecies, the coming of the Christ and the 
events which had just transpired. They 
knew their Bible enough to make it possible 
for him successfully to lead them to the 
very pinnacle of truth. Again, he revealed 
the fact that the vital element in the Bible 
is Jesus Christ himself. He interpreted to 
them “the things concerning himself.” No 
Biblical interpretation which does not make 
Christ the center of all and the crown of all 
can possibly be correct. No man’s word re- 
garding the Bible is worth a moment’s notice 
who has not sufficient spiritual vision to dis- 
cover Jesus Christ in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The Bible without Christ is not 
only a book inexplicable, but it is incredible 
and full of inconsistencies and contradictions. 
It is the person of Jesus Christ that gives -to 
each and every part its true significance. 
UNVEILED IN PRAYER. 

“And it came to pass when he sat down 
with them to meat he took the bread ana 
blessed it and brake it and gave it to them, 
and their eyes were opened and they knew 
him.” Prayer is the greatest interpretation 
and self-disclosing act of the human soul. 
It seemed impossible to withhold the knowl- 
edge of himself when he prayed. There was 
an individuality about his communing with 
the Father that inevitably revealed his per- 
sonality. His attitude, his expression, his 
evident oneness with the Father was so un- 
mistakable that they instantly recognized 
that he was none other than their Lord. We 
are prepared to know Jesus through the 
study of the Holy Word. Familiarity with 
the Book of Revelation is our best prepara- 
tion for a true knowledge of the Revelator, 
The disciples in communion are most likely 
to receive new manifestations of the risen 
Lord. It is an unhappy day for any chureh 
when it is unable to maintain a_prayer- 
meeting. There is no greater confession of 
weakness in modern times than the aban- 
donment of the hour of prayer and the sub- 
stitution of lectures and addresses on all 
sorts of subjects in place of the witnessing for 
Jesus and the public expression of yearning 
desire at the throne of grace. No church is 
ever powerful spiritually that has no place 
for concerted prayer. 

VANISHED. 

The disappearance of Jesus finds explana- 
tion only in the change which had come in 
his body at the resurrection. He was not 
now held by any material limitation. His 
appearances and disappearances were inde- 
pendent of the ordinary restrictions of mat- 
ter. Closed doors furnished no barriers to 
his entrance. 

COMMUNION AND REVELATION. 

“Were not our hearts burning within us 
while he talked with us in the way, while 
he opened unto us the Scripture?” This 1s 
the exclamation of the disciples when he had 
disappeared. Their confidence was in no wise 
shaken by his disappearance but rather i- 
creased.” The flaming splendours of spiritual 
illumination are here set forth. It is con- 
tact with Jesus Christ that brings a glowing 
sense of satisfaction to the soul. No study 
is so rewarding as a study of the personal 
work of Jesus Christ. Nothing creates such 
enthusiasm in life or awakens such glad 
emotions as communion with him. He and 
He alone can light up the holy of hol.es In 
the heart. Here is the resurrection in per 
sonal experience. These disciples felt, and 
their feeling was testimony. The evidence 
was satisfying. From that moment they 
knew the Lord had risen. Not only is the 
resurrection a fact of history but it be 
comes a part of human experience through 
communion with the risen Christ. 
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TOPIC FOR APRIL 8. 


The Pre-eminence of Christ. Heb. 


Col. 1:16-20. 


I:I-14; 


Religion is a matter of personal relation. 
“Religion for religion’s sake” has no more 
meaning than “Right for right’s sake,” or 
“Art for art’s sake.” Art and morality and 
religion have their place in experience. They 
must be studied as aspects of life. Creeds 
and ceremonies are less important than per- 
sons in religion. Who is the great person in 
the history of religion? The Christian gives 
this pre-eminence to Jesus Christ. 


THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 
Again and again must Christian people 
turn to Christ for the correction of their 


worship and conduct. The church 
been forward to declare what men 
ought to do. Does she speak the word of the 
Master? Or does she give expression to the 
ambitions of unspiritual and prejudiced men? 
In turning to Christ for enlightenment, we 
do not ask for specifie directions for every 
detail of conduct; what we need is a con- 
science that will hold us in the right way. 
The church has power when she can make 
men feel that there is am eternal right and 
that this right grows out of man’s relation 
to man and to the Eternal Goodness. When 
one faction threatens to disrupt a church if 
one kind of carpet is not bought and another 
promises trouble if another kind not 
hought, it is easy to discover why the word 
of that church lacks power. 


ideas of 
has ever 
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CHRIST AND THE BIBLE. 
“All that I want the New Testament 
for,’ said Alexander Proctor, “is to show 


me how to believe in my creed. Christ is the 


creed of the heart: He is the creed of the 
soul; men believe in Him; and I want this 
gospel to show me how to believe in Him. 

* * If I am sick and suffering and 


threatened with death, I send for a physi- 
and he me a book. He says, 
‘I know your case and here are the rules; if 
you go by these rules, it will cure you.’ I 
do not want any book; I do not want any 
rules. I want some one that can just feel 
my pulse and diagnose my case, and get this 
out of me. And I know, when I 
am mortal and sinning and imperfect, I want 
some one that can help me, not tell me the 
doctrines of the church. I tell you, just like 
I tell the physician, I do not want your 
book; I want a helper.” The book thus gets 
its importance from the person. 


cian, sends 


disease 


JESUS AND GOD, 


Neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal him.” Men have trusted 
cause they have received him as the revela- 
tion of God. The most practical man, who 
elieves in taking the world as he finds it, 
soon discovers that he cannot know himself 


Jesus be- 


unless he knows more than himself. The 
psychologist goes from the study of the 


individual to the study of society and then 
he has not answered all the questions that 
arise. As a scientist, he may be content to 
leave certain questions untouched; as a man, 
compelled sooner or later to get some 
sort of answer to them. He must turn 
theologian in spite of himself—rather, be- 
cause he becomes himself. He may come to 
believe “Jesus Christ to be the revelation of 
the true meaning and.the realization of the 
true destiny of every man; and that in Him, 
as the personal incarnation and _reproduc- 
tion of the personal God in our personal 
lives, we and the whole creation shall come 
into our divine inheritance.” If God is the 
gracious being that Jesus reveals him to be, 
the interests of humanity will be protected 
now and forevermore. Browning writes: 


[ say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
\ecepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 
John 1:12, 18: 8:12: 10:9-11: 14:6; Phil. 

> 9-11; Heb. 12:2; Eph. 1:10; Rev. 5:9-14; 

Luke 4:15; John 3:2; Col. 3:4. 
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4 - GOSPEL STUDIES. 
Brief, yet Complete Outlines of Sermons, 
ore Ge Talks, Addresses; for Students, Teach- 
ers, Preachers. Covering Old and New 
‘Testuments. Ready Help for Leading all 
Meetings. Many obscure questions ans- 
wered by apt References and short Ex- 

lanations. Rev. J. M. Coon, Editor. Vest 

ocket size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Mo- 
rocco 6c, penee. Stamps Taken, 
GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 
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WE READ and clip for you daily et ge 
printed in the current country an 
city presse of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 
- which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is to 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 
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Teach Christ | 


[© YOUR ADULT AND YOUNG PEO- 
gla’s CLASSES. The. Uniform Les- 
sons for 1914 are based upon the life 
of Christ. This means that the em- 
phasis in the year’s work will be placed 
upon that matchless study. The best 
book on-that theme published for young 
people’s and adult classes is Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s 


” 
“LIFE OF JESUS 

Why You Should Use This Text: 

1. It is not a study of -men’s opin- 
ions of the events of Christ’s life, but 
is a direct study of the Scriptures 
themselves. You cannot use this text 
without your Bible in your hands. 


2. It is positive. There is not a 
skeptical question in this book, It 
speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The 


poorest. teacher should find it a pleasure 
to instruct a class with, this book as 
a basis. : 


Your class, whether high school stu- 
dents or grandfathers, will enjoy Dr. 
Scott’s “Life of Jesus.” A new era in 
your work will begin if you take up 
this channing study. 

Per copy, 50c., 40c. in quantities. 
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Bequeath Your Heirs? 


accident 


If or sickness’ shoul-l 
take you away, how about your 
dependents? Why not leave them 
something secure, profitable, with- 
out risk? Today, write for my 
book F. on 6 per cent Farm Mort- 
gages—the most solid investment 
on earth. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 
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$25.00 to $60.00 
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The Educational Influence 
of the Bethany System of 
Sunday School Literature 


HEREVER the Bethany System is installed 

\\V the Sunday School takes on a new ideal 
for itself. It gives up trying to inflate its 
attendance with contests, “fits and starts,’ and va- 
rious superficial “boosting” campaigns, and settles 
down to the quieter and steadier and, after all, the 
more attractive, and certainly the most rewarding 
task of teaching religion to boys and girls and men 


and women. 
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